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SARAME RAYNOLDS 
Soprano 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
Concert and Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carnecige HALL, 
Telephone, 2634 Columbus. 


MUSICAL 
AGENCY. 
Secured. 


Church, 


School 


New York. 





AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


me Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn Scho 202 Lefferts Place. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 

COLORATURA SOPRANO. 
Musicales. Five 
TEACHER. 


Oratorio, Languages. 


Also VOCAL 
135th St. 


Concerts, 


New York 


604 West 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN. 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
t S Sth St. 


Ave 


Clinton 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
I NOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 1022 Aeolian Hall. 
Tel. 8296 





KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art 


Fifth Ave., 


of Singing. 
Hall. 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


st Carnegie 


New 


ddress: 





ENRY SMOCK Miss Susan S. 
Expert 


B OIC E. Coaching 


Diction in all 
VOCAL epg 


STUDIOS nguare 


St. Tel. 2450 Plaza. 





ESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio Open All 


350 Columbus. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 106 W. goth St 


Phone, 3552 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts 

Method 


Columbus. 


1etizKy 





OF 


NORMAL SINGING 


, Director. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
Mo Anna E. Zi 
Met ‘ House Bldg., 


B’way, New York. 
rel t 





Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 

egie Hall. Phone, 1472 

nd Home f Students, Cliffer 
HALI 
except Saturd: 


s apply, CARNEr 
Mornings only 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
142§ Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 


Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 396~ Tremont 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 
Fall term begins Sept. 13th. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
49 West 85th St., New York. 





PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. 

172 E, 117th St. Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 


Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 
AMERICAN CONTRALTO. 
880 Morningside. 
sto W. 124th St., New York. 


Tel. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
Four years first assistant Rudolps Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. _ 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E. 34th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 5469-J] Bedford. 127 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Tel. 


1211 Carnegie Hall. 1350 Columbus. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


University of Vermont - Burlington, Vt 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 14oth St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Lescnetizky Mertnop. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Certified 
Studio: 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 

President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, ° 


ART OF SINGING, 
172 West 7zoth St., New York. 





JESSIE G. FENNER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan — House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 
The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
Fall Term begins October rst. 

308 West 56th St. Tel. 3539 Columbus, 
end 12c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 

“My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE, Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers. 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Phone, 1350 Cycle. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with —— Australia, Hawaii, Canada. 
415 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G, FRIEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO, 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts, 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons, 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 


VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 
1186 Madison 


PIANO—ALBERT. 
Ave. 


*Prone: 1332 Lenox. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE,  P1xo . 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vio.tnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and gin | 


in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 


number of pupils. 
dress: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
*Phone, Harlem 3427. 
[In Philadelphia Mondays, Address 1821 
mond St.] 


Dia- 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Is Teaching During the Summer. 
231 West 96th St., New York. Tel. Riverside 1464. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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September 9, 1915. MUSICAL COURIER 3 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS . 
BUGGING ‘isis er | MARTE LOUISE TODD | 8290¢ss LITTAvonELSNER = TORPADIE 
Languages Taught Practically baa 
237 West 109th Street ects Seealh VOCAL INSTRUCTION T 
seve Riverside 5930 TEACHER OF PIANO 562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. a Soprano 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - + + + New York Address: Music League of 





— GARDNER “in 


MEMBER KNEI UARTET 1914-1915 
Management: Foster a De David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


PERMELIA G ALE ‘oman 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Management : Alma Voedisch, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, III - 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, I7! W. 57th St., New York 


PAULINE LEMMER _ Voice Curure 


STU 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 























Arr or SINGING 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL3222"%i,21. 


130 West 97th Street 7 New York City 


VIVIAN C. SANFORD 


CONCERT PIANIST AND VIOLINIST 
Instruction, Violin, Piano and practical Harmony 
and Counterpoint 
New York City. 





130 W. o7th St., River 2172 


wassni T, PSs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STRICKLAND 


Y Composer of ‘Bout Rabbits.’ ‘There Lived a Maid.": Etc. 
430 West 118th Street - - New York 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 
Management: 
Weolfsohn Musica! Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone, 6204 Greeley 


w.0FORSYTH 


Pianist a Feoeiet i= er Art 
an o' gh: 

















COMPLETE TRAINING FOR c AR ERT ROOM 
R TEACHI 


Address: Care ives Tides. Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


..¥. 





267 Vernon AVENUE, Brooxtyn, 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


t{ EDWARDS ttt 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


HETTIE SCOTT-GOUGH 


SOPRANO 


Assistant to ETTA EDWARDS 


Carole WILLARD us: 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE iii 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave.. New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


Studio: 








St. Louis, Mo. 

















<BUTLER == 


PUPILS aa 
612 Fine Arte Building. Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’s, Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SY. Or ImpProvep Music 

, ‘ Stupy For BEcinners, 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 8 West 4oth 
St., New York City. Western ad ress: Portland, 
re. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - . - Chicago, -Iil. 











Marion T. Marsh 


—Concert, Chu Instruction 
HARP A 3 $69 Coot se 





sae GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street. New York Phone: River 6137 





a 
D 
E 
L 
x 
SOPRANO 
Concert OraToRIo OPERA 





Personal Representatives: 
FOSTER FOSTER 


25 W. 42nd St. Tel. 4422 Bryant 








sm, BENHAM Pianist 


poral Recitals Lessons 
Stadio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


ANNE 


STEVENSON 
Soprano ant Teacher 


(Belari Method) 














828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building : - - u 








Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Cronies and Director Brick Chureh, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
4t2 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
ror West r1sth St, Telephone 
New York, Morningside 8834, 
New Studio, a ae ay Onere, House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
Western representative, Mack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gustaf Holmquist | : 











TENOR 





& FINNEGAN 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
sor FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MVUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
dress: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball Mai, Chicago. 


Bonci: VALERI =: 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


wees Disoction re Mr. mete Predectehs Hele, . 
rederick Heizer, a3 linios available for Re- 
eitals. CITY, IOWA 








> WAT4OM 











LEVY -=- 








qO=Z2MZ 





BAS S Q 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


ement Alma Voedisech 
Soul Hobeby: Stroct Chiease, Til 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


HAZEL EDENsoprano 


ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 

Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, Fes- 

tivals, etc. For dates, particulars, etc., address 
Jutius Datmer, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago. 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Pampatneaic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 





























For Information 
Address «+ - 





MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 








MY shall GO 62 Soprano 


Management May Beegle 
13t2 Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POSNER:::. 


New York 





PP AmB 





25 East 112th Street 
HENRY 


awn f FOUNDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 


Club of Phila. VOICE 


10 S. 18th Street Philadelphia 


KLIBANSKY 





Eight” years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 

Two Summer Courses in Voice 
Production, Breath Control, and 
Repertory Studies for concert, 
oratorio and opera, beginning 





June 1 and June 15. 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 
614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or THe Bretnoven TRIO 


$ TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
I! East 59th Street. New York 


wt WILD ores 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR —Apollo Musical;Club, Mendelssohn Club 








Telephone 6255 Piaza 








America, 33 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. 


“A sincere artist, and one whom It will be 
& pleasure to hear again.""— N. Y. Tribune 


| GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAG®, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomsns: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 

















Home Address: Sr. Paut 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church, 


22d and Walnut Sts., 
ORGAN RECITALS. 


Philz adelphia. 
INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARP I 











VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 
me DILING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 


Personal Address : 27 East 62nd Street, New York City rare 


Telephone, Plaza 6746. 


a % 




















TENOR——COMPOSER 


“Two Roses” “Ah, Love, but a Day” 

“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway. 66th and apy Sts., New Yor k 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 





C72 
c™2> 
nome 
owen 
oo 


Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio. 


“Her singing evidenced in 
every way the true artist.”— 
Utica Herald Dispatch, 1915. 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street. New York 
Personal Address, 605 West 137th St, N. Y. 


GRACE KERNS 








SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42nd St.. New York Phone 6427 Bryant 


tere SCOTT 


Composer of 
“JOHN O’DREAMS” “THE REVELATION,” Etc. 


ELSA LYO 
Available tor Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


MIDDLETON 


H Metropolitan yo - New York 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Bulldiag 7 - Boston 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 








Dramatic Mezzo 
Soprano 














REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, lll. 
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CINCINNATI 





: , One of the three 
V EBET Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE yt Sasuiil COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


CHICAGO 




















ACH 











UNIQUE 
sentative of Kranich & Bach standards 
of construction this wonderful instru- 
ment is the perfected realization of the 


artistic and musical 


of inventive genius. 





PRICE, 


E in design and fully repre- 


ideals for which the 


foremost piano manufacturers have striven 
for nearly twenty years—a masterpiece 


$1,250 








237 EAST 23d STREET and 16 WEST 125th STREET 














FRANK WOELBER [ittraction 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


——-MINNIE M.— 
Voice, wanes Taone ¢€ 
McConnell Vocal Trio 
204 Cathedral porcrnie (W. 0th Sto New York 
Phone: River 6439 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar SAENGER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Artistic Finish 

92d St., New York 








Interpretation and 


Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church,"New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF P OPIS S ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street New York 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New Y York. 





wey VVIESON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal 


win» CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals 





of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


‘Tee Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still apse built, by its —. 


@ Its continents use in : eee inetitutfons as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability a $ 2 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 














A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar 


Courier, 








FACTORY, 33 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


: HOLLAND, MICH. 











EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., N. ¥Y. City Phone 923 Lenox 


Solo Harpist of Chicago Opera Association. 
Now accepting pupils in New York. 
ddress care MUSICAL COURIER. 


& CONTI-ESERENGUER 








* YAHR oo 


E oratorio : Concert - Recital and Opera 
Phone; Ravenswood 23/9 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 








HERBERT MILLER Sater 


716 Fine Arts Bullding 








SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


DR. CL ARK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His Compan 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 


Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Building Chicago. III. 











‘ BURTON tenor 


RB Oratorio :i: Concert :: Opers 
Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ili. 











~ VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


AUTUMN SESSION begins Mon., Sept. 

zoth in St. Petersburg, Florida. For par 

ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office, 
567 Third Ave., New York. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


age Hall, Wabash 
an — Jackson Blvd. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy 
P J J Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
A ] Sciont 


I ilvio Scionti 
Hackett , Ragr Linne, Ed 


eminent instructors 


the following might be mentioned: 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Enderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art Walton Pyre. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free. 








= 
at —— eset 


Exce 
work, 


SIC. ESTABLISHED 1867. 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


* padusted according to methods of most progressive 


opean conservatories. 


Flocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
-ptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 


Ideal location and residence department with 
Superior equipment. 


Students may enter at any time. 


gue and information 
address “Miss BER1 HA Baur, Directress. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








GEORGE D. HERWIG 


TENOR 
239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 
_ Address os Sone 121st ee Bei | York. 

















cal Bureau 
R 
D 
oO 
4 Pianist 
H 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
L 
I J 
Zz 
A « 
B 
E 
T 
H SOPRANO 
Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 
ALOIS 


TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 


108 W. 111th St., New York City Phone Cathedral 6905 











MARGOLIS cuTUn 


528 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


=" BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Soloist at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 


131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


S. Constantino 
Italian Vocal Instractor 
Pietro A. N 
Concert Organist and Composer 


STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


rmcg>e 

















Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Tempie, Room 508, Cor. 7th & Elm Sts. 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
OCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 
Injured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 
defects remedied. 





Elsa Fischer 


String Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address J. L. Hogan, 1 West 34th St., New York 


PP ence a 

























3 tr , ; 
A PERSIAN WHOLESALE CARPET DEALER AT ASTRAKHAN 


WITH THE MUSICAL COURIER’S BERLIN REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. ° 





The readers of the Musicat Courier will recall the 
series of articles, which I wrote last summer, describing a 
concert tour of the Volga, which Mrs. Abell and I made 
with Sergei Kussewitzky. The series of articles, of which 
the present is the first, is a continuation of those Russian 
articles of last year, and describes our experiences in sail- 
ing over that remarkable body of water, the Caspian Sea, 
and also in crossing by way of the great Dariel Pass, the 
Caucasian Mountains, the summits of which outrank those 
of the Swiss Alps in height and also in grandeur and rug- 
gedness of outline. The places we visited on that mem- 
orable journey were far removed from the beaten paths 
of travel and are quite unknown to American tourists. 
Some of these places are now of particular interest, be- 
cause they are the scenes of desperate fighting between the 
Turks and the Russians. 


Our Itinerary. 


After the final concert at Astrakahn, the last town vis- 
ited by Kussewitzky with his orchestra on the tour of the 
Volga, Mrs. Abell and I decided not to go back with Kus- 
sewitzky and his party by steamer to Nijni Novgorod and 
thence to Moscow, but to return to Berlin via the Caspian 
Sea, the Caucasian Mountains, the Black Sea, Constan- 
tinople, Athens, Corfu, and Venice, as the distance this way 
is not much greater than the other, while it enabled us 
to see a part of the world that is never visited by Amer- 
icans and that is of the greatest interest in point of scenery, 
diversity of climate, vegetation, and the astonishing variety 
of the human species. 

So, after bidding goodby to Mr. and Mrs. Kussewitzky, 
Risler, and our other fellow passengers on the Volga tour, 
we took passage on a steamer of the Caucasian and Mer- 
cury Line at Astrakhan for Petosk, a small but important 
port situated on the west shore of the Caspian Sea near 
the base of the Caucasian Mountains. 

The Lower Volga. 


1 had always heard that Astrakhan was situated at the 
mouth of the Volga, but as a matter of fact it is about 
sixty miles above the mouth of that great stream. From 
Astrakhan on, the banks of the Volga are low and scenic- 
ally uninteresting, but we found the life on the river itself 
and on its banks full of interest. We passed all sorts of 
queer craft—great transports of naphtha and masut on 
their way north from Baku, the great oil center, most out- 
landish looking caviar fishing vessels, settlements of those 
wild nomadic tribes, the Calmucks, l¢ng trains of camels, 
motley crews of fishers in their strange boats and primitive 
fishing settlements. The steamers on the Volga all burn 
masut, i, e., unrefined oil, in place of coal. Masut is very 
cheap and it serves the purpose very well. 








A CAMEL DRIVER ON THE LOWER VOLGA. 
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ACROSS THE CASPIAN 
SEA. 


BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


The Volga winds its way broadly and tranquilly between 
beds of sand and islands of rushes, and pours its waters 
slowly, gradually, and quite imperceptibly—for no definite 
border line can be seen, so broad is the mouth of the main 
stream—into the Caspian Sea. Probably no other river in 











A VIEW OF THE LOWER VOLGA. 


the world has so many mouths as the Volga, and that of 
the principal stream, like the Amazon, is so broad that 
no shores are visible, so that we did not know when we 
left the Volga and entered the Caspian Sea proper. Thus 
we had traversed practically the entire length—more than 
2,000 miles—of Europe’s greatest river, and we will ever 
look back on that memorable tour of the Volga as one of 
the strangest and most interesting experiences of our lives. 
The impressions gained were so manifold, so varied, and 
so strange that they can be likened to nothing that we 
had ever before seen. 


A Strange Inland Ocean. 


The Caspian Sea is a most extraordinary body of water. 
It is the remnant of an ancient ocean, of which the great 
steppes once formed the bottom, and although it has no 
outlet and is fed by such great rivers as the Volga, the 
Ural and the Kura, it is steadily receding because of evap- 
oration, and in course of time it will be completely dried 
up. Already the northern shores are so shallow that the 
larger sea going vessels, which cross to Petrovsk, Baku, 
and to Persia, are compelled to anchor eighty miles out 
from the mouth of the Volga, and even there the water 











CAVIAR BOATS ON THE CASPIAN SEA. 


measures only 30 feet in depth. All merchandise shipped 
from Astrakhan to Persia or to ports on the Caspian has 
to be taken out on small flat bottom steamers which draw 
very little water, and be reloaded at the place of anchorage 
of the large sea going vessels. There are places, however, 
particularly near the Persian coast, where the Caspian Sea 
is 3,000 feet deep. 

The Caspian is a most beautiful body of water, the 
color being a lovely light grayish blue. No other body of 
salt water of its size was ever so plentifully stocked with 
fish as the Caspian, but the 100,000 fishermen, who are 
constantly depleting the water, have wrought such havoc 
among the finny tribes that the supply is rapidly diminish- 
ing. A remarkable feature of the Caspian is the density 








CALMUCK CHIEFS ON THE LOWER VOLGA 
of the salt it contains. In some parts it is so salty that fish 
cannot live in it, and as it is diminishing more and more 
in size it will in time equal the great Salt Lake in this 
respect. Another unique feature of the Caspian is the fact 
that it is today 100 feet below sea level. 
for its violent About eight 
crossed it, it was exposed to a terrific hurricane, in 
thousands of fishermen lost their lives. 
ever, was most tranquil. 


The sea is noted 


storms. weeks before we 
which 


Our passage, how- 


A Port Eighty Miles from Land. 


Eighty miles out from the mouth of the Volga we found 
what is probably the strangest city of its kind in the world 
—a city of ships, for here are permanently anchored hun- 
dreds of vessels of every description, not to mention the 
steamers and sailing vessels that are constantly coming 
and going. The crews of these anchored vessels often do 
not see land at all for years, or as long as their service 
lasts. The men live on the boats with their wives and 
families, they have schools, shops, churches, warehouses, 
offices, and places of business of every description; in fact, 
it is a sort of floating Venice. A large percentage of 
these sea folk are engaged in taking caviar from the 
sturgeon brought in by the fishermen, Astrakhan caviar is 
world famous, but the real source of most of the supply is 
this floating city. It is a tremendous industry. 
the sturgeons caught weigh 900 pounds and such a fish 
yields 250 pounds of caviar. The caviar industry is largely 
in the hands of foreigners, a circumstance which in no 
way astonished us, for we found the native Russians to be 
woefully lacking in enterprise and initiative in nearly every 
direction. We made the personal acquaintance of the com- 
modore of this strange fleet, an old Danish sea captain, 
who had traveled extensively all over the world and spoke 
fluently half a dozen languages, including excellent Eng- 
lish and German. He was most interested in meeting 
American tourists, whom he had never seen before in that 
remote part of the world, and he received us most hos- 
pitably. Among other courtesies which he extended us 
he initiated us into some of the secrets of the caviar in- 
dustry, with the result that we came to the conclusion 
that we would never again eat export caviar, for it is doc- 
tered with all sorts of poisons, including arsenic, in order 
to preserve it. Fresh caviar is a highly perishable product, 
and as the Russian Government is very negligent about 
pure food laws, and as there is practically no control at 
all in this strange city of ships, or in fact in Astrakhan 
itself, the companies that make fortunes in exporting 
caviar take every possible precaution to thoroughly pre- 
serve it. Since visiting this place it is easy to understand 
the cases of caviar poisoning that have come to our per- 
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A VILLAGE ON THE LOWER VOLGA. 
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sonal notice. It is not the product of the fish, but the 
embalming poisons that are put on it, that do the mischief. 
However, caviar fresh from the sturgeon, on the day it is 
taken from the fish, is a delicacy of which no one who has 
not eaten it on the spot can form any conception. Our 
enjoyment of it there is one of the many delightful mem- 
ories of that remarkable trip. 

Many of the inhabitants of that queer floating town are 
engaged in loading and unloading the sea going vessels. A 
regular traffic is maintained by passenger and freight 
steamers and by sailing vessels, which are mostly of the 
brig or bark type. I saw no full rigged ships. The sailing 
vessels, however, are good sized and could easily cross the 

tlantic. It was difficult for us to realize in seeing so 
many of them at anchor that they were not destined to 
traverse the world’s seas, but were for use only on this 
inland ocean 

We Change Steamers for Petrovsk. 

Leaving the steamer in which we had sailed from As- 
trakhan we embarked on a much larger boat which was 
sailing for Petrovsk and Baku. It was a good, staunch 
vessel, but it offered little in the way of comfort, as there 
is no catering to the tourist class. On the Caspian all pas- 
sengers travel for business only. Our cabin was roomy, 
but the berths were very hard. In connection with these 
beds, by the way, we had one of the many amusing experi- 
ences of that voyage. 


Statercom Comfort on the Caspian. 


When we had repaired to our stateroom to retire for 
the night we found that there were no sheets, no pillows, 
no blankets—nothing but the bare mattress. We rang for 


the stewardess and told her we wished to retire and that 
we must have all of these articles. She looked at us very 
much astonished, for it seems that most of the Russian 


travelers do not expect such luxuries in crossing the Cas- 
pian. We found that the desired articles did exist, how- 
ever, and could be had by paying 50 kopeks extra for each 
picce. Towels also had to be paid for extra. Finally, 
after much dickering and by paying 5 rubles extra we suc- 
ceeded in getting the desired linen and covers and were 
made fairly comfortable for the night. 

The cuisine of the steamer was quite strange to us, but 
it was good, nevertheless. We enjoyed very much a fish 
soup—a staple food on the Caspian—made from the sterlet. 


We found the fish broth, made from the sterlet just as 
one makes beef broth, very appetizing. Caviar, of course, 


existed in abundance, and in all varieties, but in price it 
was not so cheap as one would expect it to be right there 
at its very source; but living in Russia, compared with liv- 


ing in Germany, is very dear, anyhow 
Our Interesting Fellow Passengers. 


Our fellow passengers interested us much more than did 
the table A strange crowd it was. There were Persian 
carpet merchants, whose business it is to travel constantly 


to and fro between Persia and Astrakhan or Nijni Nov- 
gorod. Through their hands go all those beautiful Per- 
sian carpets that are destined for the Russian trade. From 


one old Persian, who spoke very good French, we gleaned 
much of interest concerning the carpet industry of his 
native land. The carpets are all made by hand, chiefly by 
women and children, the latter beginning often to work 
is early as the age of four. The entire product is the re- 
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A PECULIAR CAVIAR FISHING BOAT AND A FISHING SETTLEMENT NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE VOLGA. 


sult of individual work done in the primitive homes of 
these poor Persian women and children. They are often 
engaged for two years on one carpet. He informed us, 
however, that the industry had been more or less demor- 
alized by the introduction of cheap commercial dyes, with 
the result that the colors were no longer so fast as they 
used to be. The so called Astrakhan carpets, noted for 
their designs and beautiful coloring, are not made in As- 
trakhan at all, but in northern Persia. They are simply 
shipped to Astrakhan and thence to Nijni Novgorod, where 
dealers from all parts of Russia, and, indeed, from all over 
the world, buy them up. One wholesale dealer in As- 
trakhan, whose place of business we visited, sends fifteen 
carloads of Persian carpets to the fair at Nijni Novgorod 
every summer. This fearful war, by the way, must have 
brought misery to even the remotest Persian villages by 
paralyzing Europe’s commercial relationships, for this year 
there could have been no fair at Nijni Novgorod, and that 
means, of course, a lessening of the output of Persian 
carpets. 

Further, we made the acquaintance on the steamer of 
wholesale caviar dealers, who send the product of the 
sturgeon to all parts of the world; oil men from Baku, 
cattlemen from the great plains at the north of the Cauca- 
sian Mountains, chiefs of the mountain clans, who had 
been to Astrakhan on business—most romantic, fearless, 
warlike looking men. There were some three or four 
hundred passengers in the steerage, although the steamer, 
strange to say, possessed no steerage accommodations 
whatever. These passengers were a most extraordinary 
conglomeration of Tartars, Calmucks, Chinese,. Persians, 
mountaineers, speaking a dozen of heterogeneous lan- 
guages. They were huddled together like cattle on the 
lower central deck, which was protected from the rain by 
an awning, but could otherwise afford absolutely nothing 
in the way of comfort. Nor did the steamship company 
furnish them anything in the way of food or drink, but 
water, They had all brought their own supplies with them, 
and conspicuous among their various household utensils 
were the many teakettles, for the tea consumption in Rus- 
sia in all classes of society is enormous. 

A Town of the Middle Ages. 

Enchantingly beautiful was the approach to Petrovsk. 
It was early morning, and stretching back from the town 
away into the distance as far as the eye could reach arose 
the beautiful snowclad peaks of the Caucasian Mountains, 
one of the mightiest and most remarkable of the world’s 
mountain ranges. Petrovsk is a town of 17,000 inhabitants 
on the west coast of the Caspian Sea about half way be- 
tween its northern and southern boundaries. It is most 
picturesquely situated. Great was the surprise that awaited 
us when arriving in the town itself. The hands on the clock 
of time seemed suddenly to have been set back at least 500 
years. 


A Strange Hotel. 

We were conveyed by a very primitive one horse vehicle 
from the landing place to our “hotel,” a most remarkable 
inn, which was in no way prepared for tourists who made 
any demands in the way of comfort. We were met at the 
door of the hotel by a tall, fierce looking, eagle eyed, long 
bearded man, strangely clad in a long cowhide garment 
with the hair on the outside, and with a dagger and a re- 
volver in his belt. He looked more like a bandit chief than 
like a hotel keeper. He was courteous, however, and in 
broken Russian welcomed the strangers to his inn. Our 
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room was primitive, but large and comfortable. Later, 
when the time for the midday meal arrived, we found that 
the hotel boasted of no dining room, nor was there any bill 
of fare. By the owner’s special order, however, a native 


’ dish was prepared for us in the kitchen and we ate it in 


our bedroom. This is the custom there with all travelers 
who do not carry their own food with them. 
Market Day in Petrovsk. 

It was market day and the streets and market place of 
this queer remote town were crowded with mountaineers 
of strange mien and yet stranger wearing apparel. For 
they were clad in long sheepskin cloaks with the wool 
dyed in various colors, worn on the outside, and with high 
lamb’s wool caps. Each man was armed with dagger and 
revolver, and many of them carried rifles, while the waist of 
each was encircled by a belt full of cartridges; they were a 
fearless, warlike, eagle eyed class of men. Many different 
districts of the mountains were represented, and as many 
different languages spoken. The women were also ex- 
tremely picturesque in their highly colored native costumes. 
But the mountaineers were quite as much interested in us 
as we were in them. The tailor in the market place was 
sewing in the open—all work was completed in the open— 
on an American sewing machine. We spoke to him and 
made him understand that we came from the country 
where this machine was made. Immediately a crowd of 
mountaineers gathered about us, and we were subjected to 
such a scrutiny as never before fell to our lot. Our fig- 
ures our faces, our clothes and our shoes were studied 
by them with the minutest interest. Here we saw for the 
first time the beautiful Georgian and Circassian girls and 
women, about whom so much has been written. We found 
the population of the town itself very mixed, the Russian 
element being comparatively small. Among the workmen 
of the town were many Persians, the dock hands of the 
port were, in fact, all Persians. 

Next week I shall describe our experiences in crossing 
the Caucasian Mountains by way of the Dariel Pass over 
the great military road laid out by Alexander I more than 
a hundred years ago. 





A New Hahn Song. 


Carl Hahn has recently finished a new “Rain Song,” 
which has been published by the John Church Company. 
There is a simple artlessness in the melody that is alto- 
gether refreshing, and those who look for symbols and 
suggestions will find the rapid triplets of the accompani- 
ment a musical picture of raindrops. But the accompani- 
ment is good music in itself and does not depend on its 
rain imitation for its effect. The song is published for 
high voice in F and for low voice in D. On account of the 
sparkling and rippling nature of the music it is probable 
that the composer prefers the high key. But the song is 
thoroughly effective in D and should be as popular with 
baritones and contraltos as with sopranos and tenors. It 
is not surprising that this singable lyric of Robert Love- 
man should be so popular with composers, but it is a pity 
there are not enough good lytics to keep composers from 
setting so much music to the same lyric. 

Carl Hahn’s setting, however, does not suffer by com- 
parison with any of the other melodies already written to 
these words. 

It is as free and spontaneous as if no other song had 
ever been written. In performing this song it is to be 
hoped that singers will keep time and sing at a brisk 
enough speed to make the accompaniment effective. Other- 
wise fully one-half of the charm of the song will be gone. 








Josef Czapek, the Bohemian conductor, so long resident 
in Goteborg, Sweden, died in that city recently, aged 
ninety. 
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Eleonora de Cisneros’ Triumph 
with New York Philharmonic Society. 


Readiness to meet any emergency is one of the essen- 
tials of a successful concert or operatic singer, and that 
Eleonora de Cisneros, the noted contralto, qualifies in this, 
as in other needful elements of her art, was emphasized 
last winter when at an hour’s notice she was called on to 
substitute for Julia Culp at a concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef Stransky, in Brook- 
lyn. 

Mme. de Cisneros had just come from Paris. There 
was no possible chance for a rehearsal, but whatever was 
done had to be done quickly. Hastily selecting one of her 
most attractive gowns, Mme. de Cisneros made ready at 
once, was rushed to the Brooklyn Academy of Music, and 
within one hour of her summons was facing the large 
audience which but a few minutes earlier had been ap- 
prised of the necessary change in the program. Many in 
the audience already were familiar with this artist’s worth, 
but even these were afforded new proof of Mme. de Cis- 
nero’s right to rank among the foremost of American 
singers, when with superb style and finish she sang 








ELEONORA DE CISNEROS. 


to André Benoist’s accompaniment, Martini’s “Plaisir 
d’Amour,” Wagner’s “Traume” and the Strauss “Stand- 
chen,” the first in French and the latter two in German. 

In her second appearance on the program Mme. de Cis- 
neros sang with orchestra the big aria from Saint- 
Saéns “Samson and Delilah,” “Amours Viens Aider.” In 
her selection of numbers she revealed the manifold phases 
of her splendid art, and also the fact that at the outset 
she successfully overcame disappointment on the part of 
the audience through substitution, and without rehearsal 
she acquitted herself gloriously. 





Musical Courier News Always Right. 


[From the Pacific Coast Musical Review.] 





Some time ago the daily papers printed an associated 
press dispatch stating that it had been decided not to give 
any German opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, next season. We refused to print this “news,” for 
we imagined that it was based upon a ridiculously insecure 
base of veracity. Indeed we were surprised that a paper 
like the Chronicle gave space to it. Now we read in the 
Musica Courter of July 21 the following: 

“On Wednesday of last week the daily papers blossomed 
forth with a story that efforts were being made to elim- 
inate German opera from the stage of the Metropolitan 
next season. The following quotation from a letter re- 
ceived from John Brown, business comptroller of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will effectually dispose of this 
second hot weather dream: ‘The management will esteem 
ita favor if you will be kind enough to state through the 
colunins of your paper that there is no foundation what- 
ever ‘in the report, and that German opera will have next 
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season the same place in the repertoire of the Metropolitan 
Company as usual.” 

Of course it will. A grand opera season at a genuinely 
metropolitan opera house without German opera could not 
be imagined, And if the daily papers would permit their 
music critics to read these dispatches about musical events 
and verify them, before the night editor gets a chance to 
pass them, their musical readers would be better pleased 
and might have more confidence in their war reports. 





NOTES FROM LIVERPOOL. 


22 Fern Grove, } 
Liverpool, Eng., August 1, 1915. 


With the exception of occasional Sunday concerts at New 
Brighton Tower, the dull monotony of the summer season 
has not been relieved to any remarkable extent and we 
have had no flying visits from musical stars of even the 
third magnitude. Like every other center the war has ab- 
sorbed all other interests, and the only music one hears is 
that of the recruiting bands that play daily in the central 
portions of the city. 

Undeterred, however, by the unpromising conditions, the 
Philharmonic Society nevertheless has made up its mind 
to arrange for another season of twelve concerts, as in the 
past, the first and last being dated October 5, 1915, and 
March 21, 1916, respectively. One of the initial items is 
Elgar’s new orchestral work a la Carillon, “Chantons, 
Belges, Chantons,” the poem by Emile Cammaerts, to be 
recited by Carlo Liten. The composition has been suc- 
cessfully produced in London and, from my own knowledge 
of an organ arrangement, I should imagine that it will 
become popular. It is true that, at first, the themes do not 
make an immediate impression, but further acquaintance 
reveals much of interest. The inevitable “Messiah” per- 


formance is billed for the sixth concert and will be under 
the direction of Sir Frederick Bridge, of Westminster Ab- 
bey, and Granville Bantock will conduct an abridged edi- 
tion of his “Omar Khayyam” at the eleventh concert. 
Among the singers so far engaged are Mme. Donalda, 
Agnes Nicholls, Phyllis Archibald and Doris Woodall, 
Frank Mullings, Alfred Heather, William Samuell, Her- 
bert Brown, Lafitte and Robert Radford, while 
among the solo instrumentalists are Isolde Menges and 
Ysaye (violin) and Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano). This is 
merely a sketch of the prospective engagements, further 
details of which will be shortly to hand. 


Leon 


Adrian C. Boult, who is at present serving with the 
Territorial forces, hopes to give another series of con- 
certs this coming season, of 
given, 


due notice will be 


W. J. Bowpen. 
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Dudley Buck and Allen Hinckley as 
Modern Mariners on Cape Cod. 


Dudley Buck, the New York vocal teacher, and Allen 
Hinckley, the well known baritone, are evidently enjoying 
their stay at Barnstable, on Cape Cod, Mass. In one of 
the accompanying pictures they are shown in their rowboat, 
just about to push off from the dock on the way to their 
sailboat. Their safe arrival is shown in the other picture, 
where they appear to be as happy and as smiling a crew 
as the most fastidious skipper could desire 

On Monday, September 13, Mr. Buck will open his fall 
term at his studios in Aeolian Hall, New York. In addi- 
tion to his voice pupils, Mr. Buck, assisted by Mr. Hinck- 
ley, will conduct opera classes, which promise to be of in- 
valuable aid to students, since both Messrs. Buck and 
Hinckley have had many years’ experience on the operatic 
stage. 
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SARAME RAYNOLDS SCORES BRIL- 
LIANTLY IN OPERA AND CONCERT. 


Charming Young American Soprano Will Fill Engagements 
This Season in Recitals, Festivals and Opera. 


Saramé Raynolds, an American girl, who has been study- 
ing and singing lyric roles in Italy the past few years, 
made her American debut last January, when she appeared 
as Aida, in Los Angeles, Cal., with the National Grand 
Opera Company. In that city she also sang in the first 
American production, given in many years, of Verdi’s op- 
era, “I Lombardi.” When Miss Raynolds joined the com- 
pany the role of Giselda in “I Lombardi’ was not in her 
repertoire. The impresario decided to revive this early 
Italian masterpiece and cast Miss Raynolds for the leading 
role, which she learned in seven days and scored a tre- 





Exposition yesterday afternoon, Using first the delightful 
‘Visi d’Arte,’ from Puccini’s ‘La Tosca,’ she scored an im- 
mediate success with her charming voice and personality. 
Miss Raynolds, however, need depend not at all upon her 
rich individuality to win favor for her, for she is one of 
the best singers San Diego has heard in some time. 

“She proved an altogether pleasing addition to the round 
of good things which have this year been offered with the 
great organ at the Fair grounds.” 

Miss Raynolds then made a short concert tour, singing 
in El Paso, San Antonio and Beaumont, Tex., and Albu- 
querque, N. M. The press of these cities made the follow- 
ing comments: 

“It is only a simple statement of the truth to say that 
Miss Raynolds amply fulfilled the expectations which had 
been created by her highly complimentary mention in the 
press. Her clear soprano voice is one of unusual beauty, 


SARAME RAYNOLDS. 


mendous success, as the following notice in the Los An- 
geles Herald, written by Joseph Dupuy, conductor of the 
Orpheus Club and connected with various musical bodies 
in that city, testifies : 

“Raynolds as Giselda sang wonderfully well and even 
surpassed her first work here in ‘Aida.’ One could readily 
see that she had made a profound study of the character, 
for her interpretation was not only dramatically great, but 
her voice, particularly adapted to the role, rang with a 
brilliancy and opulence of tone that completely filled the 
auditorium. 

“A new phase of Miss Raynolds’ work was that notwith- 
standing her powerful voice, she knows how to subdue it 
and how to blend it with that of other singers, and she 
showed this especially in the ensemble numbers with which 
this opera abounds.” 

After the disbanding of this company, owing to the 
death of Signor Lombardi, Miss Raynolds gave a recital 
in San Diego at the Panama-California Exposition, as- 
sisted by Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart. In speaking of this 
event, the San Diego Sun remarked: 

“Tall, dark, dignified, is Saramé Raynolds, of the Na- 
tional Grand Opera Company, who yesterday sang to a 
tremendous audience which had assembled before the great 
Spreckels organ at the Exposition grounds. Together 
with Dr. Humphrey Stewart, Miss Raynolds gave one of 
the most truly pleasureable programs of the year at the 
volume and range, and with it she has a stage magnetism 
which is irresistible.’—Albuquerque Journal. 





"The appearance of Saramé Raynolds, known in the 
operatic world as Rainoldi, was the signal for great ap- 
plause, which grew tumultuous when she concluded singing 
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as a solo the affecting prayer from ‘La Tosca.’ Miss Ray- 
nolds showed that she has indeed a magnificent soprano 
voice, and her friends believe a brilliant career awaits her. 
Her program last evening was most exacting, the music 
ranging from gayety and sunshine to the deepest pathos, 
but in every part assigned her, both in her solos and in 
the duo and trio parts, as well as in the quartet work, Miss 
Raynolds showed her high musical intelligence. Her voice 
was at all times under perfect control and she sang some 
of the most difficult arias with an ease and brilliancy and 
warmth and loveliness of execution that thrilled her au- 
ditors. Her voice has a quality of what might be termed 
velvety smoothness which renders it expressive in the 
highest degree.”—-El Paso Times. 





“Miss Raynolds’ voice was a revelation,:and no tone that 
could be imagined seemed impossible.. Het woice has both 
range and quality; and the program was such that it gave 
opportunity for a complete trial, showing at all times the 
perfect control she has acquired.”—Albuquerque Herald. 





“Her first number was that loveliest of arias, the prayer 
from ‘Tosca’ (‘For Love and Art I’ve Lived’), which she 
gave its full dramatic value. Miss Raynolds has a magnifi- 
cent soprano voice, which displays very plainly the train- 
ing it has received from two of the world’s greatest teach- 
ers of singing, Jean de Reszké, of Paris, and Mme. Borghi, 
of Milan. She was a fair and stately vision, too, in her 
elegant and unusual gown of green.”—Albuquerque Jour- 
nal. 





This charming young American soprano will sing in re- 
citals and opera this season under the direction of Mrs. 
Herman Lewis. 





Roderick White at Benefit Concert. 


Roderick White appeared as soloist at the concert for the 
benefit of the Polish Relief Fund, which was given at 
Tahoe Tavern Casino, Lake Tahoe, Cal., on the evening of 
August 21. His program numbers were: “Indian Lament” 
(Dvorak-Kreisler), his own arrangement of Bazzini’s 
“Prayer”, “Serenade” (Drigo-Auger), and the popular 
“Liebesfreud” (Kreisler), Although each of these num- 
bers were enthusiastically received, it was perhaps in the 
young violinist’s own arrangement of Bazzini’s composition 
for his instrument that the chief interest centered. 

Other artists on the program were Mary Bishop Harri- 
man and Mrs. C. Frederick Kohl, who united with Mr. 
White in two numbers at the conclusion of the program. 
These were Hollman’s “Cianson d’Amour” and O. Weil’s 
“Spring Song,” both of which were warmly received. 
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MR. AND MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH AND THEIR LITTLE 


DAUGHTER AND NIECE. 





YEATMAN GRIFFITH AND FLORENCE MACBETH READY 


550 acre farm of M. S. Daniels in the Ramapo Mountains, where the Yeatman 
with students, have been spending the month of August. 


Taken at the 
Griffiths, 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith Return. 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith returned from their va- 
cation last week and reopened their studio on September 1. 





FOR GOLF. 


Among their guests during the summer was Florence 
Macbeth, the coloratura soprano. 

The accompanying snapshots were taken at Kakiat Farm, 
Suffern, N. Y. 
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Mme. Liszniewska’s Hurried European Trip. 





Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, pianist, pedagogue, and 
famous Leschetizky disciple and exponent, has sailed sud- 
denly for Europe, owing to news received of the death of 
her mother, at the Liszniewska home in Vienna, where the 
artist’s husband and children had been living together with 
the late Mrs. Melville. 

Mme. Liszniewska’s stay abroad is to be a short one and 
she will return to this country in ample time to fill all her 
many concert engagements for 1915-16 and to take charge 
of her large teaching classes enrolled for the coming 
winter. 

A recent article about Mme. Melville-Liszniewska con- 
tained the following passage of extreme interest: 

“Those Americans, who so thoughtlessly condemn the 
influx of European artists to America, apparently are un- 
mindful of the Americans who reap fame and fortune in 
Europe, while their French, German and Russian col- 
leagues capture American applause and dollars. It is a 
fair exchange, to which no true lover of music will offer 
objections. Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska is one of the 
celebrated Americans who has achieved brilliant triumphs 
in the musical capitals of Europe. Indeed, this gifted 
woman has lived abroad so many years, that she has ab- 


sorbed the atmosphere of every school, and music critics 
and connoisseurs have placed her in the foremost ranks 


of living pianists. Mme. Melville-Liszniewska was born 
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MARGUERITE MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA. 


LOI. kK, 


in New York of Scotch-Irish parentage, her father having 
been a noted organist, and her mother a singer. It is, per- 
haps, not remarkable that a daughter of such a musical 
house should distinguish herself in the art that ‘was bred 
in the bone.’” 
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From Berlin and Copenhagen Royal Operas, CONCERTS, 
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AUCGSTEIN 


VOCAL TEACHER 
“Mr. Wilhelm Augstein has had an_unusual opportunity to 
learn my system of teaching voice. He has been for several 
years connected with my studio and has been very successful in 
his work. Being well equipped as a voice teacher, I feel sure 
ne will duplicate in his new field the success he has always en- 
joyed.” (Signed) Franx Kino Crarx. 
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Theodore von Hemert 


Lieder Singer 
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Among the few English- ering singers who really understand the 
art of Lieder singing, Mr. Vivian Gosnell deserves to take a high rank. 
—London Globe. 
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Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Musical Director of the Labor Temple 
Choir, New York, 


Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, 
New York 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


(ALFREDO MARTINO, Assistant) 








MINNEAPOLIS APOLLO CLUB 
VISITS CHARLES CITY, IOWA. 


University of Minnesota Department of Music Announcement 
and Other Current News. 





Minneapolis, Minn., August 24, 1915. 

Fifty members of the Apollo Club went to Charles 
City, Ia., in two special cars to give a matinee and even- 
ing concert at the Chautauqua on August 19. This was 
the first time that the club had ever accepted an out-of- 
town engagement, and judging from the success and the 
good time reported by all members, it is only the first of 
many trips. Dr. William Rhys-Herbert directed the club. 
The evening audience numbered fully 2500 and there was 
great applause after every song. The club was in par- 
ticularly ‘fine fettle, due to extra rehearsals, and so the 
artistic success was well deserved. The citizens of 
Charles City showed the visitors much attention including 
auto rides about the city and country, greatly to the en- 
joyment of the Minneapolitans, 

UNIveRSITY OF MINN., DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 

Four-Year Course in Arts and Music Leading to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts in Music. Professor Car- 
lyle Scott; Instructor Donald Ferguson; Special In- 
structors Maximilian Dick, Thaddeus Giddings, Edmond 


Kraus, Gertrude Reeves. 


Four year course im arts and music, leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts in Music. 

The requirements for admission are the same as for admission to 
the regular freshman class, together with one of the following require- 
ments in music, according to the instrument selected: 

Candidate must be able to play Czerny’s School of Velocity 
and the easier Haydn and Mozart sonatas. 

Violin: Candidate must be able to play the first ten of Kreutzer’s 
forty etudes, and the easier Handel and Mozart sonatas, 

Cello, organ and orchestral instruments: Candidates must pass 
entrance examinations equal to the above grade. 

Voice: Candidate must possess good natural equipment, some pre- 
vious vocal training, be a ready sight reader, and have a reading 
knowledge of the standard German and English songs. 

The number of credits required for the degree in music is 120, 
not counting military drill or physical education, which are required 
the same as for the B. A. degree. 


Piano: 


OvutTLiInE or Course, 


Freshman Year (Sixteen or Seventeen Credits Each Semester). 


1, Elect four credits from A, or four credits from B, including 


voice, 
A B 
Piano (4). Piano (2). 
Organ (4). Organ (2). 
Violin (4). Violin (2). 
Cello (4). Cello (2). 


Voice (2). 
2. Harmony (3). 
3. Rhetoric (3). 
4. Beginning modern language (6). 
5. Chorus or orchestra elective (1). 
Sophomore Year (Fifteen or Sixteen Credits Each Semester). 


1. Elect four credits from A, or four credits from B, including 
voice. 
A B 

Piano (4). Piano (2). 
Organ (4). Organ (2). 
Violin (4). Violin (2). 
Cello (4). Cello (2). 

Voice (2). 


2. Counterpoint (2). 

3. Acoustics (3) first semester; 
semester. 

4. English survey (3). 

5. Modern foreign language (3). 

6. Chorus or orchestral elective (1). 


experimental psychology (3) second 


Junior Year (Fifteen Credits Each Semester). 


1. Elect four credits from A, or four credits from B, including 
Voice. 


A B 
Piano (4). Piano (2). 
Organ (4). Organ (2). 
Violin (4). Violin (2). 
Cello (4). Cello (2). 

Voice (2). 


. History of music (3). 
. Musical composition (1) or analysis (1). 
. Modern language (3) or English literature (3). 
. Public school music (3) or normal piano (2) and appreciation of 
music (1). 
6. Chorus or orchestra or ear training (1). 


Senior Year (Fifteen Credits Each Semester). 


~ wn 


we 


1. Elect four credits from A, or four credits from B, including 
voice. 


A B 
Piano (4). Piano (2). 
Organ (4). Organ (2). 
Violin (4). Violin (2). 
Cello (4). Cello (2). 

Voice (2). 


(2) or Bach and Beethoven (2) first semester; 
Wagner and Brahms (2) second semester. 
4. History (3). 
5. Public school music (3) or normal piano (3). 
Ensemble (2). 
6. Chorus or orchestra or critical concert attendance (1). 


3. Composition 


Students who enter the University for the purpose of 
studying music but not wishing to complete the course 
leading to a degree, are required to register for courses 
1-2 and 17-18 in music, and at least six credits in other 


courses outside the Department of Music, preferably 
modern languages, to be selected with the approval of the 
Administrative Board. 


“KATRINA.” 


Stanley Avery’s comic opera “Katrina” was given at 
the Harriet Roof Garden on August 20 under the auspices 
of the Park Commissioners. The pavilion was crowded 
long before the appointed time for the performance to 
begin. Many people had taken their suppers to the 
grounds and remained in seats for over an hour so as to 
be sure to have places. The police were called upon to 
turn away the crowds for fear the place would not be 
safe. 

Mr. Avery himself conducted the chorus of 150 voices 
and the full orchestra. The choruses were well sung, but 
the orchestra might have played this music more sympa- 
thetically. The enunciation of the four soloists is to be 
especially commended. Much of the enjoyment of this 
delightful opera was due to hearing the clever words— 
not one was lost and the audience waxed enthusiastic 
over the chorus “One Times One is One,” and Hendrik’s 
song “Yes or No.” Hendrik was well sung by Harry 
Wilbern, who won a success last winter as a comedian. 
Mildred Ozias made a favorable impression as Katrina, 
as did Rhea Raven as Wilhelmina and Dr. Ray R. Moor- 
house as Ichabod. Dr. Moorhouse’s voice carried the 
best of any of the principals, his phrasing is artistic and 
he helped greatly toward the success of this opera. 

This was a veritable triumph for the Park Board which 
is interested in putting on opera in Enlish. No finer 
testimony could the board wish than the big audience 
in attendance. Mr. Avery was enthusiastically received. 

After an intermission of fifteen minutes the Municipal 
Band played a short program under Joseph Sainton. 


OperRA AND PAVLOWA IN JANUARY. 


L. N. Scott, manager of the Metropolitan Theatre, an- 
nounces that there will be four performances of grand 
opera given here the latter part of next January. Anna 
Pavlowa and the Imperial Russian Ballet will be with 
the opera company. The operas to be given will probably 
be “Masaniello”, Montemezzi’s “The Love of Three 
Kings,” “Carmen” and “Gioconda.” Full announcements 
will be made later. RutH ANDERSON. 
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Flonzaley Quartet Back in America. 


Upon the recent return to America of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Alfred Pochon told of their trip and their plans 
for the coming season. 

“And perhaps we are not glad to be here!” exclaimed 
Mr. Pochon. “For several days after sailing from Italy 
there was a little nervousness apparent among the passen- 
gers, particularly as no lights were permitted at night. 
Once outside’ the war zone, however, the tension was re- 
lieved. 

“We had a most peculiar summer in Europe, for, in 
spite of reports to the contrary, we never had a single 
opportunity to get together, no more than two of us meet- 
ing at the same time after separating on our arrival in 
Italy in May. Our rehearsals to date have necessarily been 
individual, and that is the reason we are losing no time 
going to a retreat near New York for real work. 

“Why we are not taking part in the war instead of con- 
tinuing our concert work is a question several persons 
have asked us, and it may be of interest to know that our 
exemption from service is, in each case, wholly regular 
and in order. Mr. Betti, who is Italian, was excused not 
Only because he is slightly over the age limit, but for the 
further reason that his brother, who has already seen serv- 
ice, is ready to volunteer if needed. Mr. d’Archambeau, 
who is a Belgian, when nineteen years of age was perma- 
nently exempted under a law then in force on payment of 
a substantial sum, which provided a substitute and per- 
mitted the pursuit of his musical studies. Mr. Ara, who 
was born in Venice, was excused from military service for 
physical reasons when he became of military age, and is 
now exempt. While as for myself, although of French- 
Swiss origin, I was exempted about the same time because 
the pursuit of my musical studies compelled my absence 
from my native land even for the few months each year 
that military service demanded. Thus, aside from the 
necessary work involved in securing our passports, there 
was no difficulty in arranging our departure, since each of 
us held the papers to show that we were exempt. 

“Mr. Ara,” Mr. Pinchon went on to explain, “joined me 
in Lausanne after visiting several towns in Italy. Soon 
after, for reasons best known to himself, he shaved his 
beard, with the result that I have had to reintroduce him 
to old friends ever since. 

At various points on Lake Geneva I had the pleasure of 
meeting old friends, among them Theophile Ysaye, just 
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back from a tour of Spain with his brother, Eugen. The 
latter now lives in London. In Geneva, I also met Tem- 
pleton Strong, an American composer, who has just fin- 
ished a string trio which he has dedicated to the Flon- 
zaleys and to Mr. de Coppet. We expect to give the work 
its first hearing in America. 

“Another friendship that it gave me special pleasure to 
renew was with Ernest Bloch, the violinist, composer, con- 
ductor and Jecturer, whom I knew twenty years ago when 
a student. In recent years Mr. Bloch has devoted himself 
very largely to composition, and his name is known to 
leading musicians throughout the world. He is consider- 
ing the advisability of coming to America, and I am eager 
for him to do so, as I realize what an acquisition he would 
be to the musical life of this country. Among other in- 
teresting works he showed me a string quartet which he 
may finish this year for the Flonzaleys. I rank Bloch 
high among present day composers. His style is virile 
and powerful, his themes broad, and his climaxes nothing 
short of marvelous. He writes steadily and persistently, 
but slowly and with studied care; the results show the 
master. 

“Two other composers whose works will figure promi- 
nently in our repertoire this coming season are Emmanuel 
Moor and Igoe Stravinsky, both of whose compositions 
are extraordinary novelties, of which we shall be in a posi- 
tion to make more specific announcement a little later on. 
Moor’s works we have already offered, and they have 
been warmly received. Stravinsky is the most modern 
of ultra-moderns, a composer who  out-Schoenbergs 
Schoenberg. His works will create a sensation.” 





Mile. de Treville Will 
Fill Coast to Coast 
Engagements This Season. 





Yvonne de Tréville, the charming prima donna who re- 
turned recently from California, is fairly bubbling over 
with enthusiasm for the two expositions in that garden 
spot of the country. She is, naturally, delighted at the 
success of her singing there, which will lead to her fourth 
trip to the Pacific Coast, as she has been engaged for a 
number of concerts there in the spring. Before that time, 
however, she will have sung in other sections of the coun- 
try. 

Her Chicago recital in January will divide her season, 
geographically speaking, for until then she will remain east 
of the Mississippi River, and after that she will sing in 
the North and Southwest until early spring. Although 
she will give many classical recitals and will repeat the 
“All American” program in which she scored such a suc- 
cess this summer in California, the demand for her. unique 
costume recitals has been so great that Mlle. de Tréville 
has been engaged for many performances of them and is 
varying her programs. In Dallas, Texas, where she is re- 
engaged for the third time in three seasons, the entire 
Schubert Club will be costumed according to the three cen- 
turies of prime donne. 

The public has learned to expect new things of Mlle. de 
Tréville and the next few months will see her in a field 
hitherto untrodden by this versatile artist—but, as Kipling 
says, “that is another story.” 





Reed Miller Enjoying Himself. 





Reed Miller has been qualifying at Otsego Lake, N. Y., 
as a big-game hunter as well as a resting tenor looking 
forward to a busy season. Mr. Miller, who was in New 
York recently making talking machine records, told of 
one active and exciting day in particular, a day of varied 
slaughter. He started his exploits by annihilating with 
a broom two bats which had invaded the woodshed. Then, 
while practicing target-work with a small rifle he had 
unearthed, he was besought by a neighbor to destroy a 
tom-cat which had been running wild and causing nightly 
disturbance. This task completed with neatness and 
dispatch, the tenor, puffed with pride and took a series 
of shots at the English sparrows which had proved an 
annoyance about the place. 





Walter L. Bogert’s Valuable Contributions. 





In the August issue of The Etude will be found the two 
paper by Walter L. Bogert on “Fundamental Principles of 
Breathing and Voice Production,” which have caused con- 
siderable comment since their presentation at the last con- 
vention of the New York State Music Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, held in New York City last spring. They are printed 
in the Department For Singers together with Mr. Bogert’s 
article on “Breathing Exercises,” which has never before 
been published. Singers will doubtless receive with in- 
terest these contributions from the pen of this well known 
voice teacher. 
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PIANOS IN PARIS 
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We invite comparison with any and all French 
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Blanche Goode’s Enjoyable Summer. 


Blanche Goode, who appears in the accompanying snap- 
summer in Lisbon, N. H., in 
There she remained the major portion 


een spending her 


White Mountain 


















BLANCHE GOODE 


of her time in the preparation of her winter’s programs. 
She 1 open her season at New Flaven, Conn., where the 
gifted young pianist appears in a concert to be given by 
he St. Ambrose Society Musical Club of that city. 
Regarding her companion in the attached picture, Miss 
Goor avs, “My dog’s name is Onalée. She is a Boston 
terrier of considerable fame and very musical.” Which 
Inspiration and Perspiration. 
‘ VM Town Crier, July 31, 1915.] 
Liebling, editor of the MusicaL CourRIER, goes 
record as entertaining a great adm‘ration for everything 
nected with the $10,000 prize opera “Fairyland,” by 
‘arker, with the rather important exception of 
oper In the summing up he declares the production 
ble, gives uns‘inted praise to the conductor, 
Hertz, the cast, the scenery, lighting, costuming 
rties; but “Fairyland” as music and still 
( ext, proved a boresome affair—faulty and futile. 
iture was carefully scanned and while Mr. Liebling 
emendous striving and undeniable technical 
wledge displayed by the composer, he says frankly that 
[r. ] cks talent for opera and that is the long and 
é of it and no disgrace. 
I is no disgrace it must be considered a 
ippointment to those who are sufficiently inter- 
‘ ‘ rtherance of the music of this country to 
enormous prize of $10,000, only to find that the 
is, after being given a most favorable pre- 
failure Perhaps among the large number of 


peras submitted to the jury there may be one that would 


prove of merit. It is not an impossibility by any means. 
This is the second $10,000 prize that Mr. Parker has won. 
The first was carried off by his opera “Mona,” which lived 
a brief day and has been heard of no more. In the no- 
tices of “Fairyland” from the very first there was a super- 
abundance of attention paid to the technic of the compo- 
sition and it is generally the case that when technical ques- 
tions are given such prominence, the work is lacking in 
other respects. 





Olive Fremstad and David 
Hochstein to Open Utica Season. 


One of the earliest of Olive Fremstad’s concerts for the 
impending season is booked for the evening of October 6 
in Utica, N. Y., and will take place in the large armory. 
Mme. Fremstad has just returned from her summer camp 
in the Maine woods, where she has been “resting strenu- 
ously” in preparation for her series of concert tours for 
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1915-1916, under the management of the Booking and Pro- 
moting Corporation, Aeolian Hall, New York. Mme. 
Fremstad will have as assisting artist at the Utica con- 
cert David Hochstein, the young violinist, who has been 
summering at his home in Rochester and teaching a num- 
ber of specially talented students. 





Edna Dunham Returns to New York. 





Edna Dunham, the oratorio and concert soprano, whose 
tour for 1915-16 is managed by the Music League of Amer- 
ica, returned last week from her extended summer visit 
in Minnesota, and will soon resume her duties as soloist 
at the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, Fifth avenue and 
Forty-eighth street. On her way down to New York Miss 
Dunham “stopped off” at Chicago and Pittsburgh to sing 
at several fashionable musicales, where she was received 
with great enthusiasm. 


Summer Notes. 





Howard Brockway gave a lecture-recital on the famous 
Russian opera, “Boris Godounow,” at Oxford, N. Y., on 
August 19, telling the story of the celebrated work, and 
A fair sized audience heard 
He is spending the summer near Ox- 


playing the principal airs. 
him with pleasure. 
ford. 

Ann Ivins is spending the summer at New London, 
Conn., where she is enjoying her favorite sports, golf and 
swimming. In July she visited at Ridgefield, Conn., Mrs. 
Charles A. Hamilton, the friend and charming hostess of 
many musicians. In September Miss Ivins will be in New 
York working on her repertoire, and in October she will 
make a tour in the South. On November 12 she sings in 
Newark and December 7 for the Woman’s Club, Washing- 


ton, D. C. Miss Ivins again will be under the manage- 
ment of R. E. Johnston. 

Marianna Vota, French contralto, has just signed a con- 
tract with the Dippel Opera Comique Company to sing the 
role of the Baroness in “The Lilac Domino,” which will 
open its second season in Philadelphia on September 23. 
Mlle. Vota is a very beautiful woman, typically French, 
and as the part of the Baroness is that of a Frenchwoman 
she is expected to make a great success vocally as well 
as dramatically, 





SAN DIEGO MUSIC NOTES. 


San Diego, Cal,. August 29, 1915. 

Molly Byerly Wilson, the Los Angeles contralto, made 
such a success at her recent concert here that she was en- 
gaged to do the contralto solo work in Stewart’s Mass in 
D minor, which is to be presented September 19 in full 
military manner, with full chorus and military band. 

Miss Wilson’s voice and art were enjoyed exceedingly by 
all who heard her, her warm contralto being of unusual 
range and beauty, while she sings with intensity and intel- 
ligence, a rare combination. 

Miss Wilson while here also filled an engagement at the 
Hotel Del Coronado, and pleased the many guests exceed- 
ingly. 

Frederick T. Steinway has just left this city after a short 
stay at the Hotel Del Coronado. He was much interested 
in the exposition, the wonderful view from the Point Loma 
Homestead, where he was entertained by the musicians, in- 





MOLLY BYERLY WILSON, 


Who sang at the San Diego Exposition recently and was reengaged 
t once for another appearance in that city. 


cluding Professor de Lange, and a trip that was made to 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s California home at Grossmont. 
TYNDALL GRAY. 





Jacob Burge Dead. 





Jacob Burge, formerly a contracting plumber, one of the 
founders of the Greenville Banking and Trust Company 
of Jersey City, and for many years organist of the Linden 
Avenue M. E. Church, died on August 31 at his home, 1959 
Boulevard avenue, Jersey City, of acute indigestion. 





Leon Rinskopf, artistic director and conductor of the 
concerts at the Ostend Kursaal, died in Deauville, France, 
not long ago. 








MRS. KING-GLARK 
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Harpist—Auto Enthusiast. 





Mary S. Warfel, American harp virtuoso, has found 
motoring a most attractive recreation. During the last 
few months she has toured five thousand miles through 
picturesque Pennsylvania. This diversion proved a well 
earned pleasure in conjunction with the painstaking re- 
search work and study she had made in preparation for 
her lecture-recital programs: “The Story of the Harp.” 

Miss Warfel has charmingly developed the history of 
her chosen instrument, taking up the ancient harp of three 
thousand years ago, the harp in the Bible, the medieval 


b 





MARY WARFEL AS HARPIST AND MOTORIST. 


Irish and Welsh instruments and the modern chromatic, 
single and double action harps to their height of unsur- 
passed beauty as made in America today. 

Recently Miss Warfel was heard in an invitation re- 
cital in the garden of her summer home at Lancaster, Pa. 
Her program included compositions of Saint-Saéns, Has- 
selmans, Oberthur, Pierne, Godefroid and Zabel. 





Matzenauer and Ferrari-Fontana Motor to Chicago. 


Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, the Italian tenor, and his 
wife, Margarete Matzenauer, the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany prima donna, motored from 
home at Schroon Lake, N. Y., to Poughkeepsie last week, 
where they stopped at the Nelson House before continu- 
ing their trip to Chicago in their new Fiat automobile. 

Ferrari-Fontana demonstrated that he can drive a pow- 
erful motor with as much facility as he can direct his pow- 
erful voice, while the great Matzenauer tried to forget 
about the greatest operatic stage in the world as she min- 
istered to the wants of their little two year old daughter, 
Adrienne, who is hailed as the first authentic “grand opera 
baby.” 

By living quietly in their summer home in the midst of 
the Schroon Lake musical colony, varied with occasional 
motor trips, the two great singers are preparing for their 
strenuous winter season of operatic appearances and con- 
cert tours arranged by the Booking and Promoting Cor- 
poration, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


down their summer 





Interesting, if True. 


[From the Providence Journal, July 25.] 

A progressive manager who is transforming Hammer- 
stein’s Victoria Theatre in New York into a moving pic- 
ture house promises if his present plans make good to 
give struggling American composers a chance to obtain a 
hearing next season. Concerts are to be given two morn- 
ings each month, witha small admission fee to be devoted 
to charity. Compositions will be submitted to a board of 
prominent musicians, and when accepted will be given a 
sufficient number of rehearsals to ensure a good perform- 
ance. Only compositions of serious worth will be ac- 
cepted, and at the end of the season the board will select 





that having the most merit, 
the composer will be given 
a European scholarship in 
music by the management 
of the theatre. Whether 
such a reward will be avail- 
able by that time remains 
to be seen. 

Those who will be asked 
to serve on the board are 
Walter Damrosch, Leopold 
Godowsky, Victor Herbert, 
Alfred Hertz, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Hugo Riesenfeld, Dr. 
Alfred G. Robyn and Ar- 
turo Toscanini. 

Aspiring singers will have 
an opportunity to demon- 
Strate their ability at these 
concerts, and the manage- 
ment has already announced 
that there are no “strings” 
to the offer, 





The “Helping Hands” of 
the Zoellner Quartet. 








HHA | 


The attention of the mem- 
bers of the Zoellner Quar- 
tet, who are summering in 
Wrentham, Mass., was re- 
cently called to the fact that 
a man suffering in the last 
stages of a disease and liv- 
ing in that town was in dire 
necessity. This prompted 
the Zoeliners to give a con- 
cert for his benefit, which 
took place on August 25. 
The townspeople respond 4d 
nobly, both in money and 
size of audience, for stand- 
ing room was at a premium. 
Several hundred dollars 
was realized and given to 
the sick man, The program 





Mme. Olive 


FREMSTAD 


Concert 


WIAA 





the Zoellners played consist- 


en ae 


= 
= 








Dramatic = 


PRIMA DONNA 


Recital 
Festival 


FOR DATES STILL AVAILABLE 


Please Address = 


BOOKING 6& PROMOTING 
CORPORATION 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 





UO 








ed of works by Haydn, 
Sinigaglia, Schubert, Sind- 
ing and a violin solo (“Spanish Dance” by Sarasate) was 
given by Amandus Zoellner. 





Beatrice Harrison Soon to Return to America. 





Beatrice Harrison, the English cellist, will return shortly 
to America to fill the many concert engagements arranged 
for her by the Booking and Promoting Corporation, 
Aeolian Hall, New York. Her first New York appearance 
will be effected as soloist with the Philharmonic Society 
early in the season. Concert goers well remember the 
American debut of this charming cellist under the baton 
of Josef Stransky two years ago, when she captivated 
audiences and critics alike. 

Miss Harrison has been summering with her mother 
and her sister May, the violinist, at her home in London, 
and devoting much time, together with her sister, in the 
London Hospital, cheering up the wounded British soldiers 
returned from the trenches, by giving them a series of 
impromptu concerts. 





Marguerite Melville’s Mother Dead. 


Friends of Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska will be 
grieved to hear that her mother passed away suddenly with 
a heart stroke on July 8, in Vienna. Mrs. Melville had 
been a noted church and oratorio singer in her younger 
days, and music remained to the very last the greatest joy 
of her life. Many students in Berlin will remember with 
gratitude her never failing hospitality, her kind and gen- 
erous heart and her keen sense of humor. 

Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska sailed immediately on 
the Ryndam when she received the sad news, and will re- 
main a month in Vienna with her family before returning 
in October for her first American tour. 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander 
Reengaged by Indianapolis Maennerchor. 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander has been engaged by the In- 
dianapolis Maennerchor for an appearance in that city on 
November 19. Among other numbers she will sing Hiller’s 
“Lorelei” in German and Rossini’s “Inflammatus” in Ital- 
ian. Last season Mme. Hudson-Alexander sang with this 
organization and to her success on that occasion is due 
this return engagement. 


Noted Artists at South Dartmouth. 


omnes 
A musicale was given recently by Mabel Garrison, the 
young soprano of the Metropolitan 
Reinald Werrenrath, the 


Opera 
distinguished 


Company ; 
baritone, and 





ARTISTS AT SOUTH DARTMOUTH. 
Left to right: 


George Siemonn, Mabel Garrison and 
Reinald Werrenrath. 

George Siemonn, pianist, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur A. Houghton, South Dartmouth, Mass. The ac- 
companying snapshot taken at the time shows Mr. Siemonn 
on the left, Miss Garrison and Mr. Werrenrath. 


Signs of the Times. 


In a theatre in Rowlesburg, W. Va.: “Johnnies, please 
do not climb over the footlights. Use the stage door.”— 
Newark (N. J.) Eagle. 





Hazel—What is that scraping noise out front? 
Dawn—Must be the chorus girls filing off the stage. — 
Purple Can. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PREPARES 


FOR OPENING OF THIRTY-FIFTH SEASON. 


Local Concerts Will Follow Western Tour—Initial Appearance Booked for October 4—Noted Soloists to Be 
Heard—Musical Items of Interest. 


105 Fenway Studios, 
Boston, Mass., September 1, 1915. 
Preparations now are being made by the administrative 
es at Symphony Hall for the thirty-fifth season of the 


which will open its local 
Friday afternoon, October 15, and Sat- 
rday evening, October 16. The auction sale of seats will 
lace the end of this month, the dates being Monday, 


Bosto1 . Symph« ny Orchestra, 


season in Boston 


September 27; Tuesday, September 28; Thursday, Septem- 
ber 30, and Friday, October 1. The rehearsal seats will be 
fered for sale on Monday and Tuesday, and the concert 
eats on Thursday and Friday, as the custom has always 
een in past years. 
\ year ago, on account of the war, the orchestra was 
elled to abandon a trip through the Middle West. 
This year conditions are such that the trip will be made 
ng the first week of October, although there have been 
ome changes in the cities to be visited. The scheme of 
he trip calls for concerts in Toledo, Ohio; Milwaukee; 
Peoria, IIl.; cae St. Joseph, Mo.; St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, The firs Berea: will be given Monday evening, 
Octobe as » last concert in Chicago, Sunday after- 
noon, October 10. The orchestra has been called together 


for its first rehearsal, Monday evening, September 27, and 
k through that entire week preparing for its West- 
ern trip, and, incidentally, for the first Boston program. 
Dr. Muck is not yet prepared to make definite announce- 
as to his program plans for the coming season, One 
The great success of last year 
symphony, so this 
symphony with 

already announced to appear 
Mme. Melba, Geraldine Farrar, 
and Fritz Kreisler, Other artists who are to 


will wor 


ments 


thing, however, is certain 
“Faust” 


“Dante” 


was the performance of Liszt’s 


giving Liszt’s 


Soloists 


purposes 
women’s chorus 
with the orchestra are 


Paderewski 


appear as soloists with the orchestra will be announced in 
due time 
Creciria Socrety SoLicits SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS. 
The coming season will be the fortieth in the history 


Cecilia Society of this city; it will also be the first 
newly elected conductor, Chalmers Clif- 
ton, a young musician, full of enthusiasm, eager to carry 
standard of the Cecilia Society to a higher 


of the 


eason under the 


the artistic 
} 1 
icve 


en decided to institute a new class of member- 
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ship. Any one subscribing $10 for the season will receive 
two tickets for each concert; any one subscribing $5 will 
receive one ticket for each concert (the regular price for 
a single ticket being $2) and will also thereby lend a sup- 
port to the society which is much desired. The dates of 
the three concerts, which will be given in Jordan Hall, are 
December 16, February 17, and May 4. As previously an- 
nounced, the “Beatitudes,” by César Franck, with orchestra 
and soloists, is to be the first offering by the society. On 
February 17 there will be an “a capella” concert, with well 
known artists assisting. For the May 4 concert the society 
hopes to give another work with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 


BosToN VIOLINIST IN GREAT DEMAND, 


Katharine Kemp Stillings, the violinist, has had a very 
busy summer season with her many engagements at the 
popular resorts throughout the New England States. She 
is now in New York for a few weeks, where she was 
called to make arrangements for this season’s engagements, 
This talented young American artist has met with tre- 


WILLARD FLINT CRANKING UP. 





WILLARD FLINT RESTING UP AFTER A MERRY CHASE 
AROUND THE GOLF COURSE. 


mendous success at each of her appearances in this coun- 
try since her return from Russia, where she was a pupil 
of Leopold Auer for many years, and her future career 
promises to be very brilliant. A tour has already been 
arranged for Miss Stillings in the East for the month of 
January. In the State of Maine she will be heard in nine 
or ten of the principal cities, including Portland, Augusta, 
Bangor and Rockland. In Boston and nearby territory 
Miss Stillings has been engaged for a large number of 
club and society appearances. 


Otiver Ditson Company PLans "Get ToGETHER CLUB” 
OUTING. 

C. A. Woodman, of the Oliver Ditson Company, has is- 
sued an uncensored communication to members of the 
music press that he and his “Get Together Club” are con- 
templating a fishing cruise on Saturday, September 11. A 
detailed description of the necessary equipment to be 
brought along on the expedition is enclosed in the com- 
munication with a further note to the effect that those 
who are not desirous of having the time of their lives had 
better not come. The “Get Together Club” forms the so- 
cial kenynote to the universal success of this flourishing 
Boston publishing concern. 


ANNE ARKADIJ IN BosTon. 


“A singer of extraordinary talent,” as Siegfried Ochs so 
aptly put it, is Anne Arkadij, whose preference for Ger- 
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man Lied will undoubtedly be shown to the American pub- 
lic this season; she was located by the MusicaL Courtrr’s 
Boston representative at the Parker House early this week. 
Miss Arkadij has been spending the summer in her own 
villa at East Orleans on the Cape, and her enthusiasm runs 
high when she begins to describe the many charms of the 
summer pastimes enjoyed down Cape Cod way. Woman- 
like, Miss Arkadij had not been able to withstand the lure 
of Boston shops, and her stay in this city, which lasted but 
a few days, was to fulfill this want. 

ScuroeperR Stupio Opens SEPTEMBER I5. 


Theodore Schroeder, the well known vocal pedagogue, 
has returned from the White Mountain region, where he 
spent the past three months in vacational recreation, and 
has announced that his new studios will be opened on 
September 15. Mr. Schroeder’s forthcoming season prom- 
ises to be one of exceptional note for Boston. The en- 
rolment of pupils has been large, and he is constantly in 
receipt of communications from all parts of the United 
States and Canada from those desirous of enlisting his 
services as teacher next year. The new studios which Mr. 
Schroeder will occupy next season are located in the Gains- 
boro Building and are among the largest private studios 
in Boston. He has planned a series of pupils’ recitals to 
be given in the studios at regular intervals throughout the 
season. A series of musicales and entertainments for vis- 
iting artists has also been planned. 

Jutta WAIXxEL IN Boston. 


Julia Waixel, the well known New York coach and pian- 
ist, is at present stopping in Boston in company with her 
daughter, who is appearing here in the “Nobody Home” 
production at “Ye Wilbur” Theatre. Mme. Waixel en- 
joyed a very busy and a very successful season last year 
in New York, and she is now quite willing to participate in 
such recreation as Boston has to offer at this time of year. 
The length of her stay in Boston remains as yet unde- 
cided, as it depends more or less on the run of the “No- 
body Home” company here. It might be remarked, how- 
ever, that the above mentioned production has met with 
splendid success in Boston, and from indications it is due 
to hold the boards at the Wilbur for many weeks to come. 

Boston Basso At Work. 

Willard Flint, the basso whom all Boston is proud to 
possess, is shown in the accompanying snapshots hard at 
work. Motoring and golf have formed his chief endea- 
vors during the present season of rest and he claims he is 
again in fearful need of a vacation in music. Mr. Flint 
has been summering on the South Shore, and will return 
to Boston in the near future. The coming season holds 
forth splendid prospects for him in the concert field, and 
will find him also very active with an exceptionally large 
class of pupils. His midwinter appeatances with the Apollo 
Club in Chicago in “The Messiah” mark the starting of a 
prolonged Western tour that has been arranged by his 
representatives, the Briggs Musical Bureau. 

ALBERT STOESSEL’s RECITAL. 

Albert Stoessel, the American violinist, who has just re- 
turned from Berlin, where he was associated with Willy 
Hess as teacher, and was a member of the Hess Quartet, 
will be heard in a recital in Jordan Hall some time in No- 
vember. Mr. Stoessel will be heard extensively through- 
out the United States on tour the coming season, when he 
is to appear in recital and concert engagements. He will 
be heard as soloist with several of the Western orches- 
tras. More particulars of these engagements will follow 
shortly. Victor WINTON. 





A California Girl’s Berlin Success. 


Lonetta Weir, a young American girl from San Fran- 
cisco, won a most flattering success in Berlin on July 27 
at the celebrated salon of Mme. Kirsinger before an audi- 
ence of one hundred, which included many prominent mu- 
sical personalities of Berlin. Her program was as fol- 





lows: 

Schmerzen ..ccccccescccccccccccesvvcssscccsecevecscecess Wagner 
WHR gs ck Widees cccneéGakiewe to cbeuges ba ccs eeeucuENss Wagner 
Zum Schlafem oon cecscvscucestescvccvecccccevcscccsvagees Reger 
Wiegenlied 2 occ ccccvcccccessteasevevcsccnsesstseopeesucaace Reger 
Der Sclimiod in. cccvssscvevdccessvsieccsensecsscvescvecas Brahms 
Ach Lieb’, ich muss nun scheiden..........+seeeeeeeeeeees Strauss 
Du meines Herzens Krénelein...........0seeeeeeeeeeeeneee Strauss 
Sehadohen oc iis tsee vv spcawavcsiccs sc cos0tsswsceccw~eege ccc Jensen 
Bo achrie Gin Vogel. occ cccsccccccsscvcscccvccccsccceneenss Sinding 


The young singer, who possesses a beautiful, clear, well 
trained soprano voice, and pronounced dramatic tempera- 
ment, made a most favorable impression on her audience. 
She also has a charming personality. Miss Weir is a pupil 
of Louis Bachner, with whom she has been studying for 
the past year. 





If the little German band that wakes me up about 10 
o’clock in the morning is really a part of the propaganda, I 
wish to say that it is a very successful part. It is putting a 
severe strain on my neutrality, and I am thinking of initiat- 
ing pourparlers with the powers at City Hall—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 
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The famous violinist of Berlin, now soloist and concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and his eminent wife, acknowledged as 
a pianist and chamber music player of the highest order, will continue 
their activities at 


The von Ende School of Music 


Artist students desirous of studying with them during the coming season 
are requested to make reservations for time without delay, by addressing 


ALFRED E. GALLY, 44 WEST 84th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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WHAT PROF. THOMAS GILES HAS DONE. 


Something About the Head of Music at the Utah University, 
Salt Lake City, Who Is Equally Potent as a Piano 
Pedagogue, Conductor and Producer of Grand 
Opera—His Career and Achievements. 








Among the younger musical forces of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, no individual has won a higher professional and 
personal standing and none has done more meritorious 
work to deserve such a position, than Prof. Thomas Giles, 
pianist, conductor, educator, and head of the music de- 
partment of the Utah University. 

Coming of a musical family, young Giles early displayed 
extreme fondness and unusual aptitude for the tonal art 
and after having completed his home studies, in 1905 he 
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PROF. 


THOMAS GILES. 


went to Europe, where he remained until 1911, taking thor- 
ough courses in all the branches connected with the musi- 
cian’s career and devoting himself as well to those allied 
departments of learning whose mastery belong to an artis- 
tic education that strives for the higher degree of culture. 
Piano communion in Berlin and Vienna, with Aronson and 
later with Godowsky, 1909, (whom the student accom- 
panied from the German to the Austrian capital when the 
master went there at the request of Emperor Francis 
Joseph) was supplemented by rigid training in harmony 
with Edgar Stillman-Kelley after preliminary work with 
Mrs. Kelley. After a year and a half spent in Vienna, Mr. 
Giles moved on to Paris and Rome, in both places making 
residence long enough to experience and investigate the 
music life, taste of the art spirit, the language, and the 
local means and methods of musical pedagogy. 

In 1911 the Salt Lake City musician returned to his native 
heath and at once became active in the profession there, 
owing to his energetic initiative no less than to his marked 
gifts and extensive knowledge. It took him but a short 
time to prove his pedagogical powers and public concerts 
given by his pupils were the means he employed to convince 
his fellow citizens that he possessed the ability to impart 
what hg knew and to become an integral and practical fac- 
tor in the movement to make of Utah one of the great 
musical States of the Union, and of Salt Lake City a center 
where the Western students could find tonal advantages 
equal in kind and value to those offered by the music 


headquarters of the East. In fact, after one of the con- 
certs given by Giles pupils, the Deseret News (Salt Lake 
City), a most discriminative journal in matters musical 
wrote this: “The whole occasion emphasized anew the fact 
that music students can get the best instruction and grad- 
uate under the most favorable auspices in Salt Lake City.” 

The specific reason for the enthusiastic utterances of the 
News was the circumstance that at the concert in question, 
four of the Giles pupils played a piano concerto each, ac- 
companied by an orchestra of fifty, conducted by the 
teacher of the solo performers. Mozart, Grieg, Mendels- 
sohn and Liszt (E flat concerto) were the composers repre- 
sented on the program. 

On two other occasions, under the Giles conductorship, 
his pupils, Eleanor Anna Voelker and Lawrence Eberly, 
played three concertos each at a single concert, a feat 
which constitutes an American record for students, and led 
the Salt Lake City Republican to say, after Miss Voelker’s 
achievement: “Salt Lake City was treated to a concert 
which given in any of the great Continental music centers, 
would have caused a sensation.” To show that the epi- 
sodes just mentioned were no isolated examples, it is nec- 
essary only to add that since 1911 the Giles pupils have 
given in Salt Lake City, from memory, fourteen piano con- 
certo performances with full orchestra. Some of those 
who did the playing, beside Miss Voelker, were Lawrence 
Eberly, Miss Devine, Lavar Jensen, Bessie Goldsborough, 
Marjorie Cassidy. 

Regarding the Giles pianistic qualities as a performer, 
a few lines from the Riverside, Cal., Enterprise will suf- 
fice to show how he impresses critics. The occasion was 
a concert at the famous Mission Inn: 

“Thomas Giles, a pianist of rare attainments, played 
Grieg’s ‘Love Song,’ a Chopin prelude, and Scriahine’s 
nocturne for the left hand alone. Mr. Giles possesses in- 
herent modesty such as is seldom found in the brilliant, 
finished artist that he is. He is an artist in the first place 
because of his predominant saneness and masculinity, and 
with these he combines the artistic quality called tempera- 
ment. His brilliancy and dramatic force were mirrored 
in the Chopin prelude. The ‘Love Song’ was given a most 
beautiful rendition and the nocturne was one of the most 
exquisite bits of melody ever heard in Riverside. Mr. 
Giles’ technic is masterful. His tone is resonant, brilliant, 
warm and clear.” 


His success as a piano instructor and-his decided mas- 
tery of the baton were instrumental in deciding the Utah 
University to make Mr. Giles head of its music department, 
for they desired a practical teacher, executive, and leader, 
as well as a man competent to occupy a professorial chair 
and direct the theoretical, historical, and esthetic depart- 
ments of music. 

Professor Giles has been signally successful in his work 
at the university, where he founded an orchestra and a cho- 
rus, started a Bach library, gave the first Bach chorale 
(with student forces) ever heard in Salt Lake City, ‘or- 
ganized, rehearsed, and led a complete performance of 
“Pagliacci” (after a previous brilliant essay with “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Traviata”), and in every way stimu- 
lated the music life of the institution and awakened the 
students and the heads of the faculty to a realization of 
what great tonal possibilities lay open there to cultivation 
and glorious flowering. These grand operas are the only 
ones that have been produced to date by local forces. They 
are consequently the first ever given in Utah. 

The University of Utah Musical Society repeated its 
“Pagliacci” performance in Provo, and the Post of that 
city commented: “The music lovers were captivated. To 
Mr. Giles much credit is due for the manner in which he 
conducted the orchestra, and the life he put into the tragic 
story would indicate that he has unusual ability as a con- 
ductor. More than once Professor Giles had to 
turn and bow his acknowledgments to the enthusiastic audi- 
ence.” - 


Of tall and commanding personality, and the possessor 
of distinct social graces as well, Professor Giles is a lead- 
ing figure in the musical and fashionable life of Salt Lake 
City, and his youth and ambition destine him to an artistic 
future there which seems to have no limitation as to de- 
gree. 


Francis Maclennan Engaged for the Chicago Opera. 

Francis Maclennan, the celebrated American tenor, has 
signed a two years’ contract for the seasons 1915-16 and 
1916-17 with the Chicago Opera Association. Maclennan 
will sing in Chicago the leading Wagnerian tenor roles— 
Tristan, Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Parsifal, both Siegfrieds 
in the “Ring,” Siegmund. During his seven 
years’ stay in Germany as a member of the Berlin Royal 
Opera and the Hamburg Opera, and also in many appear- 


Loge and 


ances as guest on all of the principal provincial stages. 
Maclennan has gained a unique experience for an Ameri- 
can tenor, having had repeated opportunities to sing the 
Wagnerian roles under ideal conditions. Among the con- 
ductors under whom he has had the honor of singing in 
Wagnerian operas are Nikisch, Richter, Muck, Balling 
and Blech. He also studied all of the roles with Miller of 
Bayreuth and with Ruedel of the Berlin Royal Opera. 
Maclennan will also be heard in Chicago in Italian opera. 
He has not the Hamburg 
Opera, however, as this institution has granted him exten- 


severed his connections with 


sive leave of absence. The Chicago Opera Association is 
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also negotiating with his wife, Florence Easton-Maclennan, . 
and she probably will be heard in Chicago during the sea- 
son 1916-17. 
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Maurice Aronson Studio Notes. 





Phe inaugurated by Maurice Aronson, 
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employed in fitting them for individual independence, are 
valuable tributes to his powers and personality. 

The most advanced members of Mr. Aronson’s: summer 
class were Harriet Edwards, of Denver, Col.; Elizabeth 
Schwyn, of Deer Lodge, Mont.; Myrtle Alcock, of Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Louise Zumwinkel, of Lincoln, Neb.; Gus Rog- 
ers, of Seattle, Wash.; Leona M. Hess, of Lanara, IIl.; 
Irma Wheat, of Iowa; Fred Kimball, of Toledo, Ohio, and 
Kathryn Johnston, of South Dakota. 

Mr. Aronson’s fall term began September 6 at his resi- 
dence-studio, 6222 Rhodes avenue, Chicago, III. 





Merle Alcock Soloist with Exposition Orchestra. 


Merle Alcock, the contralto, who has been singing be- 
fore audiences of ten thousand people at each perform- 
ance of Margaret Anglin’s Greek plays, now being given 
in Berkeley, Cal., was engaged to appear as soloist with 
the Exposition Orchestra at the big Wagner concert, to 





MERLE ALCOCK, 


Taken in Berkeley, Cal., August 15, 1915. 


be given in Festival Hall, September 5. The concert was 
conducted by Walter Damrosch, and Mrs. Alcock was pro- 
grammed to sing Adriano’s aria from “Rienzi.” 





Helen Stanley’s Engagements. 





Helen Stanley, former prima donna of the Century Op- 
era Company, who is to divide her activities this season 
between the Chicago Opera and the concert field, has been 
engaged to sing in Cleveland, December 16, under the 
auspices of the Harmonie Society. Early in February the 
soprano will fill a series of engagements in Texas. 
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Hopkins-Leonard Lecture-Recitals. 


A unique and interesting feature of the recitals which 
Louisa Hopkins, the pianist, will give this season will be 
the popular talks by Florence Leonard. Miss Leonard has 
lectured on many musical subjects, on symphony concert 
programs and musical form, on schools of piano playing, 
and many times on the ont cacs and its different instru- 
ments. Two of her subjects which proved most interest- 
ing to her audiences of last winter were “Classic and Mod- 
ern Melodies” and “Absolute, Operatic and Program Music 
in the Orchestra.” Miss Leonard has lectured for the 
series of Young People’s Concerts in Philadelphia for the 
last two seasons and is reengaged for 1915-1916. She has 
had especial experience in simplifying and popularizing 
difficult subjects, and her audiences are sure to carry away 
some clear and vivid impressions. 

Miss Hopkins and Miss Leonard will offer new and in- 
teresting programs this season. “The New and the Old 
in the Piano Music of Ravel and Max Reger” includes 
composers who have especially influenced these latest de- 
velopments of the French and German schools, with their 
likenesses and differences explained. Miss Hopkins will 
play the most i» portant and representative pieces of Reger 
and Ravel. 

Among other subjects which Miss Leonard will discuss 
are, “The Royal Road to Piano Playing from Mozart to 
Liszt,” in which the subject of piano playing is treated 
from its modern standpoint, and “The Popular Piano Clas- 
sics.” Miss Hopkins will give programs which illustrate 
each of these subjects. That these two talented musicians 
will make these lecture-recitals interesting as well as in- 
structive goes without saying, and already they are receiv- 
ing many inquiries and requests for engagements. 








PORTLAND, ORE., NOTES. 


445 Sherlock Building, } 
Portland, Ore., August 24, 1915 


Thirty thousand music lovers heard Jeanne Jomelli, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, 
sing in the open air on Thursday evening, August 10, 
when she achieved a triumph. Her numbers included 
“Elizabeth’s Entrance,” from “Tannhauser” (Wagner), 
in which her soprano voice rang out with glorious vol- 
ume. She also offered “A Perfect Day” (Bond), “I Hear 
You Calling Me” (Marshall) and many encores. Mme. 
Jomelli, who is living here, volunteered her services free 
for the concert. The Municipal Band, W. E. McElroy, 
conductor, furnished excellent accompaniments. This 
concert will long remain in the minds of those who heard 
it. Following the performance, which took place in 
Laurelhurst Park, Mme. Jomelli was--entertained by Dr. 
and Mrs. Ralph C. Walker. Mrs. Walker is a gifted com- 
poser-pianist. 

Under the baton of Luigi Ceccheft Aida Guglielmetti, 
Louisa Cecchetti, G. Opezza, David Silva and Piero 
d’Brasi, leading soloists of the late Lambardi Grand Op- 
era Company, have been singing at Pantages (vaudeville) 
Theatre, where the prices range from twenty-five cents 
to fifteen cents. 

Lucien E. Becker, the popular organist of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church of Portland, recently appeared before three 
appreciative audiences at the San Francisco Exposition. 

Joun R. OaTMAN, 








David Sapirstein Engaged for Utica Series. 


Included as soloist in the series of concerts for Utica, 
N. Y., scheduled to take place in the large Armory in that 
city, is David Sapirstein, the now famous young pianist. 
Mr. Sapirstein will be remembered for his astonishing feat 
last season of giving a series of, six piano recitals which 
took place on consecutive days. * In the course of them 
Mr. Sapirstein’s programs encompassed almost every work 
of importance and note for the piano, and he played with 
such consummate skill that the reviewers unanimously 
branded him one of the foremost pianists of the day. 





Paul Reimers Booked to the Pacific Coast. 


An extensive concert tour will claim Paul Reimers for 
the impending season. Appearing as soloist with orches- 
tras, and in joint recitals with other artists of note at mu- 
sicales and festivals, Mr. Reimers will sing a great many 
engagements as far west as Oklahoma, from where he will 
go straight to the Coast, to fill a number of engagements 
west of the Rockies. Mr. Reimers is the tenor who is 
featured by the Music League of America. 





Jessie G. Fenner Opens Season September 13. 


Jessie G. Fenner, the vocal teacher, announces the open- 
ing of her New York studio, at 1425 Broadway (Metro- 
politan Opera House Building), on Monday, Septem- 
ber 13. 

Mme. Fenner has reserved Tuesdays and Thursdays for 
teaching at her Jersey City studio, 337 Communipaw 
avenue. 
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THE ART OF SINGING. 


By Max Heinrich. 
What constitutes a singing voice, and whence comes it? Can it be acquired by dint of patient and incessant 
study and is it therefore possible that any voice can sing? 

Notwithstanding the claim’ of many singing teachers that such is a fact, the present writer absolutely denies it 
and maintains that the “natural” singing voice is, first of all, an inborn gift. To whomsoever this gift of nature is 
denied can never attain it, never buy it or eventually possess it by any amount of study. 

The art of singing and the art of teaching or training the natural voice is precisely what the name implies: An 
art”; it is not an exact science, else all voices could be trained alike. 

Nature, however, makes the thorny path of the student of singing easier, inasmuch that she places some of 
the first essentials at the instant disposal of the possessor of the “natural” voice. These are: An ardent desire to 
sing (and to sing in tune), the gift to acquire a correct management of the breathing apparatus (thereby develop- 
ing an artistic emission of tone, in volume and sonority) and the capability of distinct and finally artistic enuncia- 
tion. 

There are, however, three far more important factors still wanting, which are not so frequently bestowed by 
Nature, namely: Intellect, poetic conception and musical ability. 

These latter essentials, artistically and conscientiously developed in their fortunate possessor, the student cannot 
fail to become a singer of merit (within the scope and limit of his individual capability) ; he will, at all events, 
become more than a “performer upon the larynx,” as Hector Belioz once dubbed the unintelligent singer. Can a 
teacher develop those greater essentials in a student if he himself possess them not? Certainly not. It’is a grievous 
pity that the aim of so many students and teachers at the very beginning lies in the direction of developing a voice 
of volume, imagining that a loud voice is the most impor‘ant goal to be reached, is, in fact, the very Alpha and 
Omega of great and artistic singing. 

But a powerful voice does not always imply a powerful brain or a fine intellectuality. 

Least of all is too powerful a voice the best vehicle, the finest material for the cultivation of the highest form 
or art of singing, which is—and always will be—the cultivation of the classic song. Many instances could be cited 
to prove the truth of the assertion. 

Nor, indeed, is the voice of greatest volume always the most highly admired voice in opera, oratorio or con- 
cert, or the most virile and resonant one, capable of greatest carrying power. 

The classic song (and be it here stated that all good songs are “classic,” be they ancient or modern), awakens 
and develops in the student the finer characteristics of his art and his personality; it develops in him a noble expres- 
sion, a refined and poetic, as well as musical, emotion, and a truly artistic temperament. And the control of it! 

Tear, if you must, an aria to tatters, but dare not take the classic song out of the frame which an inborn and 
artistically cultivated poetic fancy prescribe for the setting. 

That is the great and withal simple secret which ought to be inculcated into the mind of the student, and that 
is one reason why students of the writer, such as David Bispham, George Hamlin, Dr. Carl Dufft, William Hin- 
shaw, Stephen Townsend (of Boston), Margaret Reyes, Julia Heinrich, the late great English contralto, Belle Cole, 
and many others too numerous to mention, have become excellent in their art and would become excellent teachers 
of it should they so desire. 

Rossini’s remark (if he ever really made it or meant it) that the three most important essentials which make a 
singer are, “Voice,” “Voice” and again “Voice,” is a fallacy. And had it even been true then, it was merely a 
testimonial and sign of the age in which he lived. 

Rather are the three all important essentials: A voice of good quality (timbre), 
poetic and musical understariding of the subject in hand (artistic imagination), and 
tion, phrasing, etc.). To these may be added, as a matter of course, sound health. 

Possessing these three first named (if even at first in embryo and only gradually nursed into bloom by a 
capable teacher), the student shall not fail to eventually become one of those artist singers who by their perform- 
ance preach the gospel of a higher and better art than those who are merely performers upon the larynx and who 
leave not a vestige of pleasant remembrance behind save that of “Voice.” 
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DRAMATIC Morgan Kingston Hailed as Genius by Chicago Press. 
SOPRANO a 


London 


The Chicago American, reviewing the performance of 
“La Boheme,” given by the Ravinia Park Grand Opera 
Company, states that Conductor Knoch is one of two su- 
preme artists whom the war in Europe has brought to 
Chicago. The other is an Englishman, Morgan Kingston, 


Royal Opera, 
Opera, Berilin 











SNAPPED IN HIGHLAND PARK. 


From right to left: Morgan Kingston, Beatrice La Palme, Evelyn 
Hatteras Edwardes (Kingston’s teacher) and her brother. 








the leading tenor with the Ravinia Company, who sang the 
role of Rudolpho in last night’s production. 

The war has made the peculiar genius of each of little 
value in his native land and they are here working together 
and are friends. “La Boheme,” a favorite with patrons 
of the Chicago Company and a vehicle in which world 
celebrities have appeared, brings memories to which stars 
new to Chicago must submit themselves for comparison; 
but in last night’s performance not one whisper was omit- 
ted that Puccini dreamed its harmonies should tell. 





The Mehans’ New Venture. 





“Cliffrest” is the name of a fine mansion at 523 Riverdale 
avenue, which is to be a studio and‘ students’ home, and 
John Denis Mehan and Mrs. Mehan will be there within a 
fortnight. This is two doors from Valentine Lane, near 
Yonkers, a delightful section of New York. They will 
keep their studio at Carnegie Hall, and when Mr. Mehan 
is here Mrs, Mehan will be at “Cliffrest,” and vice versa. 
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En Route. 





accompanying snapshot of Beulah Munson, soprano, 
ken at Glacier, Canada. She is traveling through 





BEULAH MUNSON, 


Soprano. 
the Grand Canyon, Yellowstone Park, Colorado 
ind California. She has sung for several man- 


trip and expects to book a number of con- 

gagements this fall 
Munson sang at a great number of concerts last 
eason with success and booked a number of return en- 


Klibansky Studio Musicale. 


dio musicale by sanit of Sergei Klibansky, Fri- 
ust 13, at 212 West Fifty-ninth street, was a great 
ce enlisting the cooperation of especially talented 


ingers. The program follows: 
“SI aN, Dance” (MacDowell), ‘“Liebestraum” 
vers; “The Snake Charmer” (Lehmann), 


“All In a Garden Green” (Lidgey), Alice Bradley Hey- 
on; “Dich theure Halle” (Wagner), Marie Louise Wag- 
ner; “Little Grey Home in the West” (Lohr), “Wake 
Up” (Phillips), “The Fairy Pipers” (Brewer), “Within 
the Garden of My Heart” (Scott), aria from “Lucia” 
(Donizetti), Alice Bradley Heydon. Claire Rivers at the 
piano. 

Mrs. Heydon has a very beautiful voice and she is a 
thorough musician. Her own recital took place August 27. 
Miss Wagner’s special success was in the “Tannhauser” 
aria. Claire Rivers is an excellent concert pianist, as well 
as an able accompanist. 





Mr. and Mrs. John Fulton 
Entertain Members of Musicians’ Club. 





On Saturday, August 28, at the beautiful home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Fulton, at Fulton Farm, New York, mem- 
bers of the New York Musicians’ Club were given a most 
royal time. 

A real corn roast was served in true Southern style, 
after which dancing and music, vocal and piano, were 
added. Mr. Fulton, who has a delightful tenor voice, sang 
at the request of the audience. He was heartily encored, 
and gave as his last number “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes.” 

The Fulton Farm is an ideal spot, most picturesque, but 
the generous hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Fulton is worthy 
of mention. On several occasions they have invited the 
members of the Musicians’ Club of New York, and noth- 
ing North or South has surpassed their beautiful hos- 
pitality. 

Mr. Fulton is treasurer of the Musicians’ Club of New 
York. He has recently become blind, and is to undergo 
an operation soon that promises to restore his sight. 

The Musica Courter extends its sympathy, with the 
hope that-his sight may be perfectly restored. 
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Personal Address: 918 Ivy St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














D DAVIDSON Pianist 


Management: Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th St., New York 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 
Season 1915-1916 Now Booking 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, Acolian Hall, New York 
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The Guilmant Organ School 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
Twenty-five Students Now Holding New York Positions 
FOUR FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Examinations October 1 
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The Highest Musical Authorities of both Press and Public are of One Accord 
and have placed this distinctive artist among the foremost ranks of the few. 





Y ork Tribune. 


Although Mr. Uhl came to us unknown and 1 unheralded, he left an altogether 
pleasing remembrance. His voice proved to be an organ of unusual richness. He 
phrased well and sang with both discretion and temperament. 
rewarded its singer with round after round of applause——H. E. Krehbiel, New 


The audience 





voice he added confidence 
Henderson, New York Sun. 





Jerome Uhl, who had appeared in opera at the Century, proved a real sur- 
prise in baritone song recital at Aeolian Hall. To winning manner as well as 


but- he certainly held the interest.—W. J. 








Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


*Phone, 608 Bryant 

















Californians Pleased with 
Richard Keys Biggs’ Playing. 


Richard Keys Biggs, the talented organist, who has so 
rapidly gained for himself a prominent place in the con- 
cert field and whose popularity has sufficed to bring him 
before the music loving public, not only of the majority 
of our large cities, but also of many European centers, is 
planning for an exceedingly busy season this fall and 
winter. 

His most recent successes were attained at the San 
Francisco and San Diego expositions. At each of these 
he gave a series of recitals calling forth the most enthu- 
siastic praise of his hearers and the most. flattering com- 
ments of the press. For his closing recital upon the San 
Diego out of doors organ, Mr. Biggs played an all/Wagner 
program, which was enjoyed by an audience of two thou- 
sand people. He is given credit in the San Diégo Sun 
for possessing a refreshing technic, a quick intellect and a 
remarkable registrative power, which easily place him in 
the class of an exceptional artist. 

Besides holding the position of organist and choirmaster 
of St. Ann’s Church on the Heights, Brooklyn, Mr. Biggs 
is organist of the Madison Avenue Temple, New York. 
He was at one time instructor of organ at the University 
of Michigan. 

Among the many bookings pending for this season’s 
work are four recitals, which he will play in the Boys’ High 
School, Brooklyn. 

The San Diego (Cal.) Sun of April 29, 1915, speaks as 
follows of Mr. Biggs’ artistic performance: 





An entire Wagner program was the offering to be made this after- 
noon at the organ concert at the Exposition by Richard Keys Biggs, 
New York organist, who was heard yesterday afternoon in one of 
the finest programs yet offered at the Exposition grounds. Mr. 
Biggs was welcomed royally, and despite the fact that the wind 
blew furiously and there were sprinkles during the hour, the ma- 
jority of his audience stayed throughout the program, 

Musically considered, Mr. Biggs showed splendid timber in his 
work, and his program was a great acquisition to an already splen- 
did music year. His program offered variety and his playing is 
like himself, full of vigor. His work is clean cut, which is saying 
a great deal for an organist, for perhaps no other instrument may 
so easily be abused in this respect. His registrations: are remark- 
able and showed to wonderfully good effect what a master hand and 
mind can produce from such an instrument as ours. Possessing 
a refreshing technic and a quick intellect, Mr. Biggs easily falls into 





RICHARD KEYS BIGGS, 


the class of an exceptional artist. His work in the Chopin “Funeral 
March” was tremendous, and his ready adaptation to his subject was 
displayed in his interpretation of the Dvorak “Humoresque,” made 
so delicately sweet by Mr. Biggs that it could be compared only 
with the best of violin interpretations. (Advertisement.) 





First Steps in Music. 





“Thump-rattelty-bang!” went the piano. 

“What are you trying to play, Jane?” called out her 
father from the next room. 

“It’s an exercise from my new instruction book, ‘First 
Steps in Music,’” she answered. : 

“Well, I knew you were playing with your feet,” he 
said firmly, “but don’t step so~heavily on the keys; it dis- 
turbs my thoughts.”—Evening Wisconsin. 
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WORCESTER PREPARING FOR A 
SEASON OF MARKED ACTIVITY. 
Artists Have Been Secured for Annual Music Festival— 


Concert Courses Announced—Ward Stephens to Appear in 
Concert of His Own Compositions— Notes and Comments. 





82 West Street, } 
Worcester, Mass., September 4, 1915. 


Worcester is on the threshold of a busy season of things 
musical. Preluding the many concerts, recitals and the 
anuual Worcester music festival is the arrival of local 





AT NARRAGANSETT PIER. 


Right to left: A. J. Harpin, basso, of Worcester, and Ward Stephens, 
the American composer. 


artists from summer vacations, the dusting over of studio 
necessities and an unusually large enrollment in the numer- 
ous music schools. Officially the season will open with 
the Worcester Music Festival. Artists for all of the con- 
certs have been secured and the program announced. The 
first rehearsal of the chorus was held Wednesday night 
in Mechanics Hall. Dr. Arthur Mees conducted, and the 
was enthusiastic over the way the chorus responded to his 
first endeavors. Immediately following the festival will 
be the Ellis Concert Course, opening November 2 with 
Geraldine Farrar and concert company and immediately 
followed by Fritz Kreisler. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will play three subsequent concerts, the assisting 
artists being Laeta Hartley, pianist; Anton Witek, violin- 
ist, and Florence Hinkle, John McCormack 
will sing in Worcester at Mechanics Hall on the night of 
November 12 under the local management of Paul Perry. 
Mr. Perry will later present several metropolitan favor- 
ites in the crystal ballroom of the Bancroft Hotel, begin- 
ning in December. 

Another course that is now being arranged is the Com- 
munity Concert Series, under the direction of Lester S. 
Butler, of Boston and Worcester. The Worcester County 
Mechanics’ Association will present its annual series of 
educational and music concerts early in November. Other 
concerts in preparation include the annual appearance, on 
the night of November 16, of the Worcester Symphony 
Orchestra, now in its second season. Artists and dates 
for other events have not been announced officially by their 


soprano. 


sponsors. 
Warp STEPHENS TO GIVE CONCERT. 
Ward Stephens, the American composer, who has been 
summering at Narragansett Pier, R. 1. will appear in a 
concert of his own compositions the latter part of the sea- 


son. Dr. A: J. Harpin, of Worcester and Boston, who 
spent part of the summer with Mr. Stephens, secured the 
latter’s concert to announce his appearance. It is prob- 
able that Dr. Harpin will be the soloist at these concerts, 
as during his sojourn at the Pier he mastered several of 
Mr. Stephens’ most difficult compositions. 


Canoe Cius Enps SunpAy Concert Series. 


Summer Sunday night concerts at the Tatassit Canoe 
Club, Lake Quinsigamond, have been largely attended. 
Aside from well selected orchestral numbers, several well 
known artists have appeared. The final concert for the 
summer was given last Sunday night. Eleanor Elliott was 
soloist, and was assisted by Michael O’Connor, familiarly 
known as McCormack’s twin. The stringed trio included 
Hazel Dann, Blanche Dann and Ruth Hulburt, of the Ban- 
croft Woman’s Orchestra. 


New Orcanist At Norre DAME. 


Profs Joseph E. Brodeur, formerly of Spokane, Wash., 
will assume his duties at Notre Dame Cathedral, as or- 
ganist and choir director, the coming week. He succeeds 
Mrs. Arthur A. Pruneau, and comes to Worcester with 
an enviable reputation behind him. The new organist has 
had a wide experience in church music work, and has paid 
particular attention to that of the Gregorian type pre- 
scribed by the present Pope for all church services, short- 
ly after he was named the Holy See by the college of car- 
dinals. 


BosToNIAN TO HEAD OrGAN DEPARTMENT. 


Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster of Cen- 
tral Church, Boston, is to head the new organ department 
of the Hultman-McQuade Music Conservatory. Indica- 
tions are that the class will be alarge one, and in anticipa- 
tion of it Director Paul Hultman has installed a three 
manual organ in the recital hall. Mr. Robinson recently 
passed the fellowship examinations of the American Guild 
of Organists, which gives him the degree of F. A. G. O. 
He is the sixth New England organist to receive this de- 
gree. He will take up his Worcester work within the 
coming two weeks, 


WortTHY PHILANTHROPY. 


Through the generosity of Charles Larned, a wealthy 
Worcester-Oxford citizen, who set aside $10,00 in his will 
recently probated, citizens of Oxford are to have free 
musical and entertainment courses so long as the principal 
lasts. The first series will be given during the coming 
winter in Town Hall, Oxford. The fund and the selec- 
tion of artists for the concerts is placed in the hands of a 
committee elected each year. The committee for the firs‘ 
series is Andrew P. Howarth, Daniel M. Howe and Har- 
riett B. Hallowell. The first concert will be given on Oc- 
tober 14. Paut Perry. 





Heizer School Resumes Work. 


Mrs. Frederick Heizer, Sioux City, Ia., presented Char- 
lotte Boer, pianist, assisted by Kathleen Lewis Miller, in 
the following program recently: 
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Miss Boer. 
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Miss Boer. 
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SE Se irs bb baak 6 ved ne bor ecendepenscenees MacFadyen 

The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree............-..e0000: MacDowell 

ek fh 6 ge ET Tre TTT Ter Lee Rogers 

Kathleen Lewis Miller. 

eg Se POE eT ee PETE EE CB 

Some frome Sew Pieces. onc ccc cccc cece cccccscscsccvcess os MC DOWEN 

A. D.—MDCXX, from Sea Pieces...................--MacDowell 

Arranged for two pianos and string quartet. 
Pianos: Miss Boer and Gertrude Trowl. 
String quartet: John Messik, Ossean Anderson, Mr. Heizer, 

Miss Ayers. 

Concerto, D minor, second movement..............seeee08. Mozart 
Miss Boer. 

Second piano, Miss Trowl, and String Orchestra. 





SEASON 1915-16 


ISPHAM 
EETHOVEN 


in the one-act play 
“ ADELAIDE” 
supported by a 
SPECIALLY SELECTED COMPANY 
Part Il 
BISPHAM AND COMPANY 
Miscellaneous Musical Programme 
“THE REHEARSAL” 





= Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
i000 


Mune. Conti-Berenguer Now Teaching in New York. 


———» 








Amelia Conti-Berenguer, the new solo harpist of the 
Chicago Opera Association, is now in New York, where 
she will spend September and part of October at her studio 
with the large class of pupils she has accepted for this 
brief period. 

Mme. Conti-Berenguer has enjoyed a very brilliant ca- 
reer both in this country and abroad, where she has played 





AMELIA CONTI-BERENGUER, 


Solo harpist, 


xf the Chicago Opera Association 


under the foremost conductors of the world. Her various 
concert appearances also have established an enviable repu- 
tation for her. 


Horatio Connell in Maine. 


From the heart of the Maine woods at Spring Lake, Ho- 
ratio Connell, the baritone, sends greetings to the MusicaL 
Courter. He declares he is having a “great holiday, eight- 
een miles from the railroad.” Among his favorite pastimes 
is mountain climbing, and he spends many hours indulg- 
ing in this vigorous and healthful sport. A recent trip 
was made to the top of Flagstaff Mountain, so called from 
the fact that Benedict Arnold planted the American flag 
upon the wild ridge on his way to Quebec, on that des- 
perate and futile expedition which he commanded in the 
dead of winter and which came to such a disastrous con- 
clusion. 








GRAINGER 


The Pianist 
SEASON 1915-1916 





Aeolian Hall, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 





HENRY T. FINCK IN THE EVENING POST, March 13, 1915 

GRAINGER WITH PHILHARMONIC.—“He is the great- 
est of them all!” exclaimed one of the best judges of music in 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER New York, after Percy Grainger had played the Grieg concerto 
with the Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. 





EMMY DESTINN 


Star of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
First Transcontinental 
Concert Tour 1915-16 














Personal Representative: Ottokar Bartik, 370 Lexington Ave., New York 
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Toronto, Canada, will not reorganize its symphony 
orchestra this season owing to the war. 
EERE ae 

There is only one correct method of singing, and 

every singing instructor admits that he teaches it. 
: ma 

Some musicians who claim to be married to their 
art have been divorced a long time, but they do mot 
know it. 





eet) 
Formerly if you were a composer you had to be 
dead to become classical. Now the moment you 
are classical you become dead. 
ee 
Some listeners are born to like Schénberg and 
some listeners acquire Schénberg, but most listeners 
feel that Schonberg is thrust upon them. 


a 


A novelty for New York will be Bossi’s “Joan of 
Arc,” to be sung here December 8 by the Oratorio 
Society, under the direction of Louis Koemmenich. 

a a’ 

At the Ford automobile factories in Detroit there 
is a band of fifty-five pieces which gives free con- 
certs during the season for employees of the Ford 
plant. 

POSES AUS, 

The old question about which came first, the 
chicken or the egg, is no more perplexing or im- 
portant than the one as to which came first, the 
teacher or the pupil ? 

— 

There are pianists who play at the piano, pianists 
who play with the piano, pianists who play on the 
piano, and pianists who play against the piano. 
Too, there are pianists who merely play piano. 

rk a 

In a letter to the MustcaL Courter, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch denies the report printed in several daily 
papers to the effect that he is to appear in vaude- 
ville this winter, and says that no such engagement 
has been contemplated by him at any time. 


m~ 
Oe 





Mme. Melba is expected to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco very shortly from the Antipodes. She will 
give two concerts in Los Angeles, September 15 and 
17, and also will be heard at two appearances in San 
Francisco. En route to New York she sang three 
times in Honolulu. 


o— 


Advices from Frieda Hempel state that she will 
sail from Rotterdam on September 18. Early in 
October the soprano will begin to make a tour of 
the principal cities of the East and Middle West. In 
February she will come to the Metropolitan Opera 
House for her third season. 


ennai mini 


The Standard Opera Company and the Chamber 
of Commerce in Seattle, Wash., are offering induce- 
ments for an opera (one act), the libretto and mu- 
sic to be written by a resident of the State of Wash- 
ington. Some of the composers of that region are 
afraid that Horatio Parker may change his resi- 
dence, which is Massachusetts at present. 
cin iiies 


Apropos of the approaching production by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of Enrique Granados’ 
opera, “Goyescas,” Ernest Schelling, the eminent 
American pianist, is trying to induce the Spanish 
composer to visit America to witness the premiere 
of the opera. Schelling, it will be remembered, is 
the pianist who discovered Granados on a concert 
tour of Spain several years ago, and was so enchant- 
ed with the fascinating works of the Spanish com- 
poser that he included several excerpts from “Goyes- 
cas” on his recent concert programs. It was at Mr. 
Schelling’s villa in Switzerland that Granados visit- 








ed a year ago, taking the score of ““Goyescas” with 
him to work on the orchestration of the opera, sub- 
mitting the work to Mr. Schelling for criticism. 
ee os 
The Green Paper, of Ocean Grove, N. J., refers 
to John McCormack, who has taken that place by 


~ storm this week as “the Paderewski of song.” The 


comparison is not a good one, as McCormack aver- 
ages larger audiences and larger receipts than Pade- 
rewski in his palmiest days. 
pre eeSt ERS 
The directors of the San Diego Symphony Or- 
chestra announce the following soloists for their 
new season: Clifford Lott, baritone; Arnold Krauss, 
violinist; Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto; Brahm 
van den Berg, pianist. All the foregoing are from 
the neighboring city of Los Angeles. 
a ne 
Paderewski announces that he will give thirty 
concerts .in America, beginning next November. 
The receipts, presumably, will go to the Polish Ben- 
efit°War Fund, for which Paderewski has been so- 
liciting contributions so patriotically and unselfishly 
since his return to this country early in the summer. 
i pe seni wet 
Literature has just been sent out ‘in Cincinnati 
announcing what is termed the Artist Series. This 
will be a set of three musicales to be given at Music 
Hall. The first is to be by Geraldine Farrar and 
company, October 15; the second by Pasquale 
Amato, who will have*the assistance of a local 
singer, Mary Conrey-Thuman; while the third will 
be in the hands of Fritz Kreisler. 
SRY Sn ; 
“Madame Butterfly” is to be presented this season 
in an original casting by the company recruited by 
Max Rabinoff and called (by permission of the own- 
ers of the title?) the Boston Grand Opera. The parts 
of “Madame Butterfly” will be taken by singers of 
the nationalities corresponding to those which the 
author gave to the characters in his story—Riccardo 
Martin, the American tenor, as Lieutenant Pinker- 
ton; Thomas Chalmers, the American baritone, as 
the Consul ; Elizabeth Campbell, the American mez- 
zo-soprano, as Kate Pinkerton, and Miura Zukkury, 
a Japanese lyric soprano, as Madame Butterfly. 
‘ eae 
As Birmingham, Ala., is to be the scene of the next 
biennial and convention in 1917 it behooves that 
city to begin to make preparations for the event. 
Birmingham has no suitable orchestra of its own, 
so why not engage an outside organization of im- 
portance, like the Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago or New York Philharmonic orches- 
tras? Also Birmingham possesses no concert room 
of sufficient size to house magnitudinous choral and 
orchestral performances. This would seem to be the 
chance for the municipality to build a permanent 
auditorium commensurate with the cultural stand- 
ing and material wealth of the city. 
a 
According to the present outlook the coming sea- 
son of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will be 
one of the most important in its history. The man- 
agement has been particularly fortunate in securing 
out of town engagements, no less than five big tours 
being on the program. Among the cities to be vis- 
ited are Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago, the latter 
for the first time in several seasons. Toledo also 
is one of the towns on the itinerary, as are others 
of equal importance. The home season will consist 
of fourteen pairs of concerts, and Dr. Kunwald 
promises a set of particularly interesting programs, 
during which twelve artists of international reputa- 
tion will act as soloists. Some of them are Helen 
Stanley, Anna Case, Mischa Elman, Albert Spald- 
ing, Marcian Thalberg, Moriz Rosenthal, Katharine 
Goodson, Yolando Méré, Emil Heermann, etc. The 
opening concerts will be the pair on October 2y 
and. 30. 
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MUST A PUBLISHER BE A THIEF? 


Recently the Musicat Courter published an edi- 
torial on the relations between composers and pub- 
lishers and quoted an extract from an intelligent 
but disgruntled writer of music, suggesting that his 
confreres sever their connections with the iniquitous 
publisher and put forth their own works. The fol- 
lowing supplementary communication is received 
from the i. but d. writer of music just referred to: 


To the Editor of the Musical Courier: 

I would like to call your attention to the first chapter in 
“Success in Music,” by Henry T. Finck. Quoting Alfred 
Kalisch in the London World: “There is an eminent com- 
poser who is reported to have declared that as soon as he 
has made a profit of £50 by his works he will cease com- 
posing and he is one of the most eminent.” 

Schubert died really of poverty, Weber received only 80 
Friedrichsdor for his “Freischiitz,” Chopin was paid so 
little for his piano pieces that it scarcely was worth count- 
ing. S. Weimer got $35 for “Listen to the Mocking Bird.” 
The publishers got $3,000,000. 

Arditi got $250 for his “Kiss Waltz.” So on, ad in- 
finitum. Only the few among composers have made money 
and they by binding down by contract the publishers. But 
if publishers can make money, why not the composer? 
Why should the composer give anything more than a small 
percentage to the so called publishers? The composer only 
needs waking up to the fact that he owns himself, and the 
opportunities for making money are as much his as any 
one’s. There is nothing occult about the publishing of 
music. It is a very simple proposition. By cooperation the 
composer need bow to no so called publisher, and he can 
accomplish real publicity, and have full opportunity to 
know whether or not his ideas have a salable value or a 
market can be created for them. 

But the editor of the Musica, Courter can’t see it. 
Why? Sincerely yours, 








Neither the editor of the MusicaL Courter nor 
any of the editorial staff of this paper has expressed 
any opinion opposing the cooperation among com- 
posers or discouraging an individual composer from 
publishing his own works. Many of the writers of 
popular music now successfully do their own mar- 
keting and selling of their wares, and the MusicaL 
Courter is aware of the fact. What this paper set 
forth recently was merely the view that there is no 
reason why the connection between composer and 
publisher should not be on a friendly as well as on a 
business basis, and that a man is not necessarily a 
robber merely because he is a publisher of music. 


snbaiasasl vied 
“HOCH DER EAGLE.” 


The contract signed by Alfred Hertz last week 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra was 
agreed upon as long ago as July 19. 

In the meantime there had been many. details to 
discuss, with the result that a perfect and full un- 
derstanding was reached. Therefore, the delay has 
been an additional measure of insurance of perma- 
nency. Mr. Hertz undoubtedly will receive loyal, 
full and general support by the musical community 
and by the San Francisco Music Association, which 
stands in a representative capacity for San Fran- 
cisco. In the negotiations, from start to finish, 
Frank Healy, business manager for the association, 
has played an important and useful part. 

There has been some discussion regarding the 
playing of the Wagner “Kaisermarsch” by Mr. 
Hertz at an exposition concert, and some Eastern 
newspapers seem to have obtained garbled accounts 
of the happening. Dr. Selfridge, a member of the 
music committee of the Music Association, was re- 
ported as ready to resign just after the incident, and 
rumor had it that it was because Mr. Hertz did not 
conduct “The Star Spangled Banner” at the concert 
in question. Dr. Selfridge has not resigned, but he 
admits frankly that he is a friend of the former con- 
ductor and was in favor of retaining him for this 
season. Mr. Hertz puts an end to the silly press 
assertions by explaining that it was intended origi- 
nally to perform Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” but that the 
“Kaisermarsch” substitution arose from program 
and rehearsal exigencies and had nothing to do with 
personal preferences or political considerations. 











Every one who is acquainted with Mr. Hertz’s keen 
intelligence and breadth of view on all subjects, did 
not believe for an instant that he would introduce 
himself to San Francisco with such a tactical and 
artistic blunder as the one wrongfully accredited to 
him by sensation mongers and certain persons with 
more malicious motives. 


Wiliams 


THOUSANDS HEAR McCORMACK. 


No one was surprised to see the monstrous Ocean 
Grove (N. J.) Auditorium filled again Labor Day 
night, when John McCormack made his second ap- 
pearance there in thirty days. The great Irish tenor 
was at his best and presented a program as delight- 
ful as it was interesting. At its conclusion an en- 
thusiastic demonstration was held such as has sel- 
dom, if ever, been duplicated in this, one of the 
largest auditoriums in the entire country. One of 
the features of the program, and a treat indeed, was 
“Oh, Moon on the Waters,” a new song written 
especially for McCormack by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. 

When the announcement that McCormack would 
sing at Ocean Grove was made public some time 
ago the demand for seats at once miade it apparent 
that extra train service would be necessary to ac- 
commodate the throng of music lovers from out of 
town who expressed a desire to attend. By arrange- 
ment with the railroads special trains were provided 
from many distant points. 

In next week’s issue of the Musicat Courter a 
complete and detailed review of the concert will be 


published. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY’S ITINERARY. 








Always alert and with his usual determination to 
be first in the field if possible, it is not surprising 
that Impresario Fortune Gallo, of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, announces that his forces 
will furnish the inaugural event of the season at the 
Boston Opera House. Negotiations have been com- 
pleted for a repertoire of eight operas, to be sung by 
the San Carloans in Boston during the week of Sep- 
tember 20. The company will number about 100, 
with Fulgenzio Guerrieri and Giuseppe Angelini as 
conductors. The itinerary for the early part of the 
San Carlo opera season of 1915-16 is as follows: 
New Haven, Conn., September 9-11; Providence, 
R. I., September 13-18; Boston, Mass., September 
20-25; Baltimore, Md., September 27-October 2; 
Washington, D. C., October 4-9; Wilmington, Del., 
October 11; Scranton, Pa., October 12-13; Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., October 14-15; Ithaca, N. Y., October 
16; Rochester, N. Y., October 18-23; Syracuse, N. 
Y., October 25-26; Albany, N. Y., October 27-28; 
Pittsfield, Mass., October 29; open (Saturday), Oc- 
tober 30; Montreal, Canada, November 1-6; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., November 8-13, and Toronto, Ont., No- 
vember 15-20. 


‘oe SY sae 


METROPOLITAN OPERA GOES TO BOSTON. 








At the request of Otte Kahn and Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New 
York, Charles A. Ellis, manager of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, has consented to take charge 
of the season of opera at the Boston Opera House, 
to be given by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
next winter. The season, as before announced in 
these columns, will be for three weeks, and under 
the contract, the Metropolitan Opera Company is 
bound to bring to Boston its entire personnel of 
artists, conductors, and its entire stage equipment 
for the operas to be performed. The repertoire to 
be given has not been decided upon definitely as yet. 
Mr. Ellis’ decision to take opera in Boston under his 
wing, is welcomed with enthusiasm by music lovers 
there, as he, in his long experience as a musical 
manager, always has demonstrated how thoroughly 
he may be depended upon to keep faith with the 
public, and to make good his promises. 





AMERICAN SINGERS’ CHANCES. 


Not long ago there was an editorial in the New 
York Evening Mail, called “War’s Heavy Toll of 
Youth.” It read as follows: 


War’s toll is taken in the flesh of youth. It is the future 
of the land, not its past, that follows the flag to death. 
More tears are shed for sons than for fathers, husbands 
or brothers, It is not only from among those of greatest 
youthful vigor that war does its recruiting; it sacrifices 
many who are still mere children. Midshipmen of fifteen 
are going down with their ships in every naval engagement 
of the present war. Others hardly older are filling the 
ranks of the infantry and guides. 

Our Civil War was fought by armies in which the aver- 
age age was only nineteen and of officers but twenty-three. 
In any country which raises its troops through voluntary 
enlistment, boys are bound to be in the majority. For it 
is youth which rushes to the colors without a thought of 
the horror that lies ahead, without the outstretched hands 
of dependents to hold it back. , 

One sickens when he contemplates what this slaughter 
of Europe’s youth means to the future of science, art and 
business. We will never know what a wealth of budding 
genius withered at the cannon’s mouth. 





The foregoing, which was read among others by 
Oscar Saenger, the well known vocal teacher, made 
a deep impression upon that experienced pedagogue 
and thorough student of international musical condi- 
tions, and when he was asked by a Musicat Cov- 
RIER representative to express some opinions on the 
subject he spoke substantially like this: 

About twenty years ago the young American singer who 
wished to begin an operatic career, finding no opportunity 
in America, sought engagements in the opera houses of 
Europe, principally in Germany. There were very few at 
first, but when these pioneers made successes and then 
found their way home and received engagements at our 
own Metropolitan Opera House, the European invasion 
became so great that almost every opera house in Ger- 
many had at least two or three American singers engaged 
there; also many could be found in the principal opera 
houses in Italy, France and England. 

It came to pass that a few years ago so many Americans 
being at the Berlin Opera House, a boycott against them 
was inaugurated and the intendant, Count von Hiilsen, was 
obliged to justify his engaging of so many foreign artists 
before the Reichstag. This feeling against the American 
singer has grown steadily within the past few years, and 
the German impresario is rather reluctant to engage Amer- 
ican singers unless they have phenomenal talent, or are 
willing to sing for almost nothing. 

All the conditions will be changed by the present war. 
Quite an unusual opportunity is opening for the American 
singer, and for this reason: All the countries at war have 
called upon the able bodied men between the ages of six- 
teen and about forty, and many a budding talent will be 
sacrificed in this way, not to mention the mature artist 
who will give up his life on the battlefield. Not only this, 
but many who are not killed outright will be incapacitated 
for an operatic career, according to the many reports we 
have of the cases of deafness and blindness and diseases 
which follow in the wake of war. 

So much for the male side of it. 
not actually serve in the war as nurses, etc., will suffer 


The woman who do 


from impoverished conditions of the families, making it 
impossible for them to take up the study of singing, and 
in that way paving the way for the American artist. 

Far be it from me to rejoice at these conditions, but there 
certainly will be a great demand for American singers, 
both men and women, and I would like to see them pre- 
pared when the call comes. This would mean to prepare 
a repertoire of at least ten operas for each voice and study 
them in the language of the country in which the prospec- 
tive singer wishes to seek an engagement, for, excepting 
in London, operas are not sung in these countries in the 
various languages in which they were composed, but in 
the language of the country itself. 

There never was a greater chance for the American opera 
aspirant than there will be at the end of this war, or rather 
when the various countries have again settled down to 
peaceful occupations. 

Mr. Saenger’s contentions are borne out by the 
logic in the case and by the facts as they will 
eventuate. In a measure it is to be regretted that 
Europe, as usual, seems destined to receive much of 
our young singing talent for development and ripen- 
ing, but so long as America has only one permanent 
opera house there is no remedy to better conditions 
as they exist. At least let us look upon Europe, 
after the war, as a musical cold storage plant where 
our young opera singers can be kept until we are 
ready to use them in this country. 
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A BOUT one hundred and sixteen years ago the MUTE ECHOES Could raise the breath of song sublime, 
A oung British poet, Thomas Campbell, wrote To men of fame, in former time. 
his most famous line: OF THE The accompanying illustration is a photographic 
listance lends enchantment to the view.” PAST. copy of Foster’s edition of Anacreon published at 
line has frequently come into our minds London in 1802. It shows an older form of the 
iking with American travelers. From time @2d Crosby-Brown musical instruments are kept. jyre than the one in the Crosby-Brown collection. 
| caller at our office will tell us of Paganini’s First of all, let us notice the lyre, not because of Neither of these lyres ever belonged to Anacreon 
Genoa, or of Handel’s harpsichord in the its present musical value, but on account of its nor to any other poet of that remote age. The New 
<ensington Museum in London, or of the Diuah antines xtlia thle taledied: York instrument is a genuine lyre, nevertheless, and 
ficent old harpsichord by Hans Ruckers de a good representative of the emblem consecrated to 
vith its double keyboard, now in the great the good of music. Our modern word lyric is now 
of some 700 instruments in the Paris Con- more useful than is the old instrument from which 
ire Museum. it is descended. 
sut we too frequently find that these same enthu- Byron knew the estimation in which the lyre was 
for distant enchant- formerly held and he makes 
know little or noth a modern Greek singer re- 
bout the excellent as call its ancient glories in 
tment of old musical the poem, “The Isles of 
ruments in their own Greece” : 


‘Have you seen Cristo- 
grand piano in the 
olitan Museum of 
here in New York?” 
No: I never even heard 
t. Why don’t they ad- 
er” 
(), yes; there’s a very 
e specimen of the old 
lian’s work in our mu- 
lts pompous Latin 
tle alone is worth record- 
‘Bartholomzus de Christophoris Patavinus. 
r, faciebat Florentie, MDCCXX.’ Why not 
ke the motor omnibus from the MusiIcAL COURIER 
rect to the Metropolitan Museum ?” 
in’t spare the time just at present, but I'll look 
week 
Of course you know that in this 
Brown collection of old musical 
ruments are rebecs, lyres, lutes and 
other antiques whose names have been 
rved for all time in the works of the 
t poets? 
“I must confess that I know nothing 
this Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City.” 
you have gone out of your way 
to see the museums of Berlin, Brussels, 
Vienna, London, Paris, Rome—of any- 
re, in fact, except those at home.” 
well, that’s different. Home is 
mi Those other places are far 
Tis distance lends enchantment 
View oP 
e building in which the extremely 
ble collections of the Metropolitan 
um of Art are enclosed was orig- 
unpretentious red brick struc- 
re with granite facings. 
902, however, the present facade 
Indiana limestone was erected, after 
igns of the late Richard M. Hunt. 
s his intention that the imposing 
le in Italian renaissance style should 
extended on both sides until the 
museum was entirely enclosed. 
vings are now nearing comple- 
nd the: completed building will be 


1 


the pe rmanent ornaments of New 


ccompanying photographs were 
by the Musicat Courter for this 
hey show the main entrance in 
ivenue, the entrance to the older 
building in Central Park facing 
uth, and other views of the museum 
some of the musical instruments. 
th the architecture, sculpture and painting we 
now concerned. But we especially call our 
attention to the contents of Rooms 35-39, 


1 


ch the extensive and valuable Drexel 


The fagade on Fifth avenue 





Anacreon and his lyre. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


glorious history in song and epic since the ancient 
days of Homer. Apollo bore the lyre and was 
represented as the god of music. One of the earliest 





CALANDRINO PLAYING THE REBEC, 


poems on the lyre is that of Anacreon, who, in the 
English translation by Moore, says: 


I often wish this languid lyre, 
This warbler of my soul’s desire, 


A glimpse of the north wing. 


The heroic lay is tuneless now— 

The heroic bosom beats no 
more! 

And must thy lyre, so iong 
divine, 

Degenerate into hands like 
mine? 


The lute is a medieval 
instrument, although its 
origin is probably as old as 
that of any other. Shake- 
speare with poetic license 
puts a lute into the hands of mythological Orpheus. 
See, for instance, the song, or lyric, in “Henry 
VIII”: 





Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze 
Bow themselves when he did sing. 

In the comedy of “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” however, Shakespeare shows 
that he knew the instrument well enough 
whenever he .cared to be exact: 

I did but tell her she mistook her frets 

And bowed her hand to teach her fingering, 

When, with a most impatient devilish spirit— 

“Frets, call you these?” quote she, “I’ll fume 
with them,” 5 

And with that word she struck me on the head, 

And through the instrument my pate made 
way ; 

And there I stood amazed for a while, 

As on a pillory, looking through the lute, 

While she did call me “rascal fiddler,” 

And “twangling Jack,” with twenty such vile 
terms, 

As had she studied to misuse me so. 


Beckmesser, in Wagner’s “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” plays a lute. In the opera 
house, however, the lute part is usually 
played on a specially muted harp. The 
lute was an aristocratic instrument four 
hundred years ago. Sir James Melville, 
a Scottish diplomat in the service of the 
ill fated Mary, Queen of Scots, was sent 
to London in 1564—the year of Shake- 
speare’s birth—with a letter to Queen 
I‘lizabeth. Melville has written a long 
account of his interview with the Eng- 
lish queen. It is to be found in his 
‘““Memoires,” written between the years 
1603 and 1617, the year of his death. 
The manuscript was first published in 
1683 by George Scott, a grandson of Sir 
James. We quote verbatim from the 
third edition of the George Scott publi- 
cation, which was printed at London in 
1752. Queen Elizabeth asked the diplo- 
mat what kind of exercises Mary had. 
“I answered that when I received my 
dispatch, the queen was lately come from the High- 
land hunting: that when her more serious affairs 
permitted she was taken up with reading of his- 
tories: that sometimes she recreated herself in 
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She asked me 
for a 


playing upon the lute and virginals, 
if she played well. I said, reasonably 
queen.” 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art is a lute like 
the one that Mary played “reasonably for a queen.” 

There is also a rebec in this collection. One of 
the earliest mentions of the instrument that we can 
trace is to be found in Boccaccio’s ‘‘Decameron,” 
ninth day, fifth story. It is called ribeba in the old 
Italian of Boccaccio, who was born in 1313. The 
accompanying illustration shows the stupid Calan- 
drino serenading the roguish Niccolosa with the help 
of a rebec. It is a comparatively modern picture, 
but the artist, Chalon, has been careful to copy a 
genuine rebec as well as the architecture and cos- 
tumes of the period. His one mistake is the omis- 
sion of the bow. The rebec was the precursor of 
the violin, not of the lute, and therefore had a sound 
post. Shakespeare, as usual, knew that fact. The 
three musicians in “Romeo and Juliet” are Hugh 
Rebec, Simon Catling (catgut) and James Soundpost. 

Milton has immortalized 


But, most of all, the Damzels doe delite 
When they their tymbrels smyte, 

And thereunto doe daunce and carrol sweet, 
That all the sences they. doe ravish quite. 

The instrument is comparatively old. There is 
on record that eight crowders or crouthers played 
at the Westminster Feast in 1308. Francis W. 
Galpin, in his “Old English Instruments of Music,” 
says that “genuine specimens of the instrument are 
now very rare.” He also affirms that the two 
crowds in the museum of the Brussels Conservatoire 
“are both reproductions.” 

There are too many instruments in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for us to attempt a descrip- 
tion of them all. It is not our intention to do more 
than stimulate an interest in the Crosby-Brown col- 
lection so that more musicians will take the trouble 
to see the instruments themselves rather than be 
satisfied with reading about them. 

Who can fail to find pleasure in studying the con- 
tents of room 39, which displays the construction 


‘pointed chief of the military music at Cairo. 


alighted at the Lyons Station, my head covered 
with a tarbouch (fez) and my sole baggage a 
couple of Turkish pipes. That was all I possessed, 
and I had had rather a severe experience. Thanks 
to the recommendation of Mahmoud Hamdy, 
brother of the Egyptian Viceroy, for whom I was 
engaged as chamber pianist, I was officially ap- 
The 
bombardment of Alexandria, however, shattered my 
baton, so to speak, and my occupation was gone. 
I had to fly, and naturally it was towards Paris that 
I set out.” 

“And what did you do with your tarbouch ?” 

“I exchanged it for a felt hat and then set about 
trying to earn my daily bread. This was not easy, 
I can assure you, for a poor Italian without any 
friends. I played piano accompaniments at second 


and third class cafés, but my first great success was’ 


at Creil. A company had come to Paris to give a 
concert, but at the last moment were unable to ob- 
tain a piano. I managed to get hold of an ancient 

harmonium and made a hit 





the rebec in his “L’Al- 

legro”: 

Sometimes with secure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring 
round 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth, and many a 
maid 

Dancing in the checkered shade, 

And young and old come forth 
to play 

On a sunshine holiday. 

The rebec was never an 
instrument of high social 
standing. In fact, a law 
was passed in France in 
1742 compelling street mu- 
sicians to use the rebec and 
forbade them to degrade 
the violin. Today the in- 
strument is only to be seen 
in a few museums, and it 
is only by a stroke of good 











that attracted the notice of 


the Paris agencies. The 
director of the Eldorado, 


M. Renard, sent for me, 
and in due time I was writ- 
ing romances for Amiati 
and [ 


period.” 


other stars of the 

“You were not in touch 
with the theatres 

“Yes, I was working in 
that direction, and although 
I was doing well by then 
financially, I did not intend 
to spend my life as a café 
chantant composer. \s 
Masse 
net happened to want a pi 


luck would have it. 


anist for the rehearsals of 
his ‘Herodiade.’ This gave 
me a footing which I have 


since maintained. I became 





acquainted with the_ cele 





fortune that so rare an in- 
strument is in our Metro- 
politan collection. 

Another curious instru- 
ment in the New York collection is the theorbo, 
which is a tenor lute, larger than the lute, and 
It was principally used 
An early seventeenth 


smaller than the archlute. 
to accompany the voice. 
century mention of it is to be found in a poem by 
Sir William Leighton, written in 1613: 
With drumes and fife and shrillest shalmes, 
With gittron and bandore, 
With the theorba sing you psalmes, 
And cornets evermore, 

The theorbo, together with the other members 
of the lute family, has retired from active musical 
service to the more purely ornamental occupation 
of decorating musetm cases and shelves. 

Another strange instrument in the Crosby-Brown 
collection is the crowd, or croud, called crwth by 
the Welsh. It looks as if it deserved to be called 
crwth, for it resembles nothing that can be pro- 
nounced. It has parts that remind one of the lyre, 
the violin and the lute. 

Nevertheless this ungainly instrument is en- 
shrined in literature. To have a place in Spenser’s 
“Epithalamion” is to live as long as English litera- 
ture endures. Shakespeare himself has left on 
record in his “Passionate Pilgrim” that Spenser 
was dear to him. 

Spenser’s lines are far more stately than the rustic 
music he describes: 

Harke! how the minstrils gin to shrill aloud 
Their merry musik that resounds from far, 


The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling Croud, 
That will agree withouten breach or jar. 


OLD MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FROM THE CROSBY-BROWN COLLECTION IN THE METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART. 


(1) Aeolian harp, (2) Theorbo, (3) Lute, (4) Crowd or Crwth, (5) Hurdy-gurdy, (6) Alpenhorn, (7) Cor Anglais, 
(8) 


Baritone, (9) Monochord, (10) Rebec, (11) Shophar, (12) Lyre. 


and development of many musical instruments from 
the primitive shell and crude gourds of our primor- 
dial ancestors up to the wonderful instruments we 
have today. 

Perhaps the greatest title to fame which any of 
those many makers might well covet is that to be 
found on Inventor. 
Others have developed and improvéd and expanded 
and modified. 

But few of all the many who make instruments 
of music can be called inventors. Hand the laurel 
to Bartholomzus de Christophoris Patavinus, In- 


Christoforo’s pianoforte: 


ventor. 


LEONCAVALLO IN PARIS. 


Some hitherto unpublished particulars relating to 
the early struggles of Ruggiero Leoncavallo, com- 
poser of “Pagliacci,” were obtained from him in an 
interview by a representative of the Paris Excelsior. 

Paris had just given the artist a triumphal re- 
ception, enthusiastic applause, official recognition, 
private receptions, and a banquet—in fact, nothing 
had been wanting on the part of Paris to indicate 
warmth of appreciation. 

Beaming with joy, the composer met the jour- 
nalist’s advances with great urbanity. “Tell them,” 
said he, “that my treatment in Paris has been the 
most magnificent incident of my career. I shall 
never forget it and I can truly say that I fell deeply 
the public feeling toward me. During the banquet 
given to me by the Fraternity of Artists, I irre- 
sistibly recalled my arrival in Paris in 1882, when I 





brated Victor 
interested 


himself on my behalf with 


baritone, 
Maurel, who 

the Milan publisher, Ri- 
cordi, and further created the role of Tonio in my 
‘Pagliacci.’ Of the success of this work I need not 
speak.” 

“In short, it was Paris that brought you success ?” 

“Yes,” Leoncavallo replied ; “and please repeat it, 
I owe much to your country. I married a French- 
woman. I have found many warm, devoted friends 
here—many of whom, alas, have gone today. Shall 
I ever forget those meetings with Charpentier, 
Zola, Armand Silvestre, Rollinat, Rochefort. And 
Coquelin the younger, my life companion, with 
what affection I think of him. He had an agreeable 
voice and loved to sing in public, when I always 
played for him. Apropos of our close connection, 
I was dubbed the ‘musician of the Comedie Fran 
gaise.” That is also a proud title. I hasten to 
convey to my compatriots who are fighting with 
your heroic soldiers my deep impression of your 
kindness, which will be reflected on them in the 
struggle for the noble cause of Latin civilization.” 

— 

Mme. Melba raised about $150,000 in Australia 
for the various war funds. Her first concert in 
Melbourne realized $7,435, and the second $31,250; 
her first in Sydney, $9.500, and her second, $35,000, 
to which the Government of New Wales 
added $30,000. The last Melba Mel 
bourne, a few weeks ago, brought in $1 5,000 


South 


concert in 


Vers libre, cubist painting, and ultra modern mu- 
sic—what a taste they arouse for Milton, Raphael, 
Bach. 
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BEANS OR BEETHOVEN. 


Since the board of finances of this city has re- 





duced the city appropriations for public music, 
much objection manifested itself from many sides 
because the move looked like unwarranted economy 
in the wrong direction and indicated apparently a 
lack of confidence in the educational value of music 
and in the desire of the people for that form of 
recreation. However, the financial fathers of New 
York have explained that there is not enough money 
on hand to provide for things that are of more 
pressing need than public music and therefore the 
tonal curtailment had to be made. 

The Morning Telegraph expresses some views on 
the subject which bear reprinting and rereading. It 
says, among other things, that if the common peo- 
ple of this city care so much about fine music they 
will have ample opportunity to hear it played this 
winter by the New York Philharmonic Society and 
other orchestras. In the aforementioned paper, 
Beau Broadway writes aptly: “Let those who are 
music starved attend these concerts. Let the op- 
pressed sacrifice ten glasses of beer a week. The 
criterion of the value of a thing to yourself is the 
sacrifice you are ready to make for it. I knew a 
man once who had to decide every Saturday be- 
tween beans and Beethoven. He took the Bard of 
Bonn. He has never regretted it.” 


BALLAD OF TED McGRATH. 





Here are some verses—unfortunately not all—of 
“The Ballad of Ted McGrath,” a poem with a lot 
of real red blood in it. We submit it to the re- 
spectful consideration of those composers who 
habitually amuse themselves with things about 
various other piffle of 





roses, hearts, flowers, and 
the same sort: 

Oh, were you drunk or were you mad 

That you lost the two fine legs you had? 

Or were you tryin’ to walk over the sea, 

[hat you wore your two fine legs to the knee? 


Chorus: 
loo-ri-ah! Fol-de-liddle-ah 
My son Teddy’s comin’ home from the war. 


[ was not drunk, I was not mad 

When | lost the two fine legs I had. 

Nor was I tryin’ to walk over the sea, 

But a big cannon ball tuk my legs from the knee. 


Chorus: 


Far and wide I will proclaim, 

From the Emperor of France to the Queen of Spain, 
Chat I will make them rue the day 

That they tuk my Ted’s two legs away. 


Chorus: 


— - 


ST. LOUIS ALSO HAS A SONG. 


The city of Baltimore recently held a competition 
of poets for the sake of providing itself with a city 
song. St. Louis is fortunate enough not to need the 
competition. One of her letter carriers has provided 
her with an effusion ready made, the chorus of 
which is as follows: 

Saint Louis, Missouri, my heart beats like fury, 

I’m dreaming of you alone, 

Where sweet wives lead bright lives and husbands are 
happy; 

Children bless every home; 

Your parks are so pretty, darling old city, 
long for you where e’er I roam. 
Oh, T'll come back some day, for always to stay 

In St. Louis, my home, sweet home. 


° 


Muratore, the French tenor, has signed a contract 
to appear with the Chicago Opera this season, he 
writes from Paris to friends in New York. This 
would indicate that M. Muratore no longer is on the 
firing line with the French army and has obtained a 


furlough or entire release from service. 





me 





AN APPRECIATION OF ALBERT SPALDING. % 


By Gaylord Yost. 





Every true American, interested in the musical world, 
should take a genuine pride in the achievements of Albert 
Spalding, the artist, violinist and composer, whose genius 
has won recognition in practically every civilized country 
in the world, 

Spalding was born in the United States and received his 
early training here and when very young was taken to 
Paris and Florence, where he continued both his general 
and musical educations. He has lived in the midst of an 
atmosphere of refinement and plenty. His mother, whose 
nature is intuitively musical, has been the inspiration and 
guiding star of her son’s career, and this brings to my mind 
these words: “Wherever you find a great man, just around 
the corner you will find a great woman.” 

Spalding was not a prodigy. His was a gradual, healthy 
growth. In analyzing his art one must analyze the man. 
Here we find the qualities which have won for him a place 
in the world of music. First of all, he has an intellectual, 
refined and cultured mind—a mind, I might say, that one 
seldom finds in the average artist. He has an acute sense 
of values in all things and his musical temperament evinces 
much of the French and perhaps Italian character, due, 
no doubt, to his long residence in both countries. In sum- 
ming up Spalding’s art he does not suffer in comparison 
with the representative artists of other countries, but 
stands out as a supreme genius. 

In his playing one finds a distinctively individual note, 
the reflection of his personality, which I might classify as 
optimistic. One forgets the elements that go to make a 
great art while listening to him play. A wealth of tonal 


volume and color, a keen rhythmical sense, an impeccable 
technic, a sound and well balanced musicianship are found 
here in an evenly balanced whole, 

It has been my privilege to hear Spalding many times, 
and with each hearing my regard for him has grown, He 
is a giant in intellect, character and stability. His art is 
pure, unaffected and well poised. The greatest have their 
dull moments and Spalding has his, but these only serve as 
a medium of comparison for the supreme heights which he 
ascends. Spalding’s genius can well be defined as monu- 
mental, 

As a creator, he has added very materially to violin lit- 
erature. One is at a loss to say which is the greater: 
Spalding, the violinist, or Spalding, the composer. His 
violin pieces are melodious, spontaneous and well con- 
ceived and he uses the ultra-modern tongue for his musi- 
cal speech. It goes without saying that a violinist of 
Spalding’s attainments would essay his tunes in a violin- 
istic style, but in these days of modernism it is a decided 
relief to have well adapted melodies added to our meager 
repertoire. Then the versatility and variety of harmonic 
garb in which he clothes his musical thoughts is particu- 
larly inspiring. 

So, then, I say with all sincerity, that I consider Spal- 
ding’s violin compositions the greatest that have yet been 
produced by any American composer, and they should de- 
servedly find a place on all violinists’ programs. 

“See America first” is a good slogan, but why not “Hear 
America first?” 





SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC NOTES. 


Es San Francisco, August 30, 191°. 

The brief season of two performances by Ignace Pader- 
ewski, at the Festival Hall of the Exposition, ended Sun- 
day afternoon, August 29. There were not as many stand- 
ing as at the first Paderewski lecture-recital. The fea- 
ture of the day was the performance by Paderewski of 
his own concerto for piano and orchestra. The work had 
not been rehearsed sufficiently to make it as effective as 
possible, but the ensemble was satisfactory and a few 
lapses did not impair the outlines as a whole. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Beethoven’s overture to “Egmont” ; 
Volkmann’s serenade for strings, No. 3, op. 69; Tschai- 
kowsky’s symphony No. 4, in F minor, op. 36, and Sibelius’ 
symphonic poem, “Finlandia,” for the orchestra, in addi- 
tion to the Paderewski concerto, Before this reaches 
print, a Wagner day in Festival Hall, with an exclusive 
Wagner program, with Merle Alcock as the vocal soloist, 
will have passed into the history of the musical Exposition. 





The city is about to be filled with the sounds of rehears- 
ing. The symphony orchestra for the first of the concerts 
to be conducted by Alfred Hertz will be selected and set 
to work; the permanent Beethoven Choral Society, di- 
rected by Mr. Zuro, is being recruited up to the proper 
size and efficiency; the rehearsals for the music festival 
to begin at Festival Hall, September 29, to include “Eli- 
jah,” Verdi’s “Requiem,” and Kreisler and other noted 
soloists will be in order for the next few weeks. 

Walter Handel Thorley has returned to San Francisco 
after an absence of nine years, During this time he has 
conducted orchestras in London, Munich, Berlin and also 
in New Zealand. 

The Exposition has set apart Monday, September 27, as 
musicians’ day, and all members of Local No. 6 of the 
American Federation of Musicians in San Francisco and 
Oakland and others as guests, are expected to march in 
procession and take part in a large demonstration at the 
Exposition, 

Ivan Langstroth, a local composer, has returned from 
Germany, where he has studied during the last five years. 
His first concert was set for Thursday evening, September 
2, with the Innisfail Quartet, Ada Clement, pianist, and 
Robert de Bruce, baritone. 

During the stay of Ignace Paderewski in this vicinity 
he was a leading attraction at a garden party given by 
Mr. and-Mrs. ‘W. H. Crocker, in Burlingame, for the bene- 
fit of the Polish war victims’ fund, This was on Satur- 
day, August 28. The program included selections by 
Paderewski; Paderewski songs, sung -by Matja Niessen 
Stone; dancing by Joan Sawyer, and selections by the 
Philippine Constabulary Band. 

The Treble Clef Club, of which Paul Steindorff is the 
conductor, is arranging for the usual annual performance 
of an opera of local origin music and libretto, by students 
of the University of California, in Oakland. 

A concert was given at Festival Hall, Exposition 
grounds, Saturday evening, August 28, under the direction 
of Achille Artigues, organist and choirmaster of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, San Francisco. Mr. Artigues played many or- 
gan selections effectively, and a “New Thought” (mixed 
voices) chorus sang Beethoven’s choral from “Mount of 


Olives”; “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” by Gounod, and “Rejoice 
and Be Glad,” by Brewer. V. Arrillaga and Frederica 
Steinhauer were accompanists, Samuel Savannah played 
as a violin solo the andante from a violin concerto by Gade, 
with splendid effect. 

Rudolf Katka, Bohemian solo violinist, gave a recital be- 
fore the San Francisco Musical Circle at the St. Francis 
Hotel, this city, last week, playing Max Bruch’s concerto 
in G minor; Beethoven’s romanze, in F major; “Ueber- 
mut,” his own composition, and numbers by Grieg, ac- 
companied by Mabel Hughes. I did not hear him. Cora 
Winchell, of the music department of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, credits Mr. Katka with sentiment that “was sane 
and acceptable” and also with feeling and dramatic power 
and brilliant technic. 

Arrangements have been completed by Will L. Greenbaum 
with the musical and dramatic committee of the University 
of California, headed by Prof. William Dallam Armes, for 
the appearances of Fritz Kreisler, with complete symphony 
orchestra, in the Greek Theatre, Thursday, October 8. 
Kreisler will have a great program, including solos and 
concertos. 

At an organ recital in the Festival Hall the past week, 
Uda Waldrop performed prelude and fugue in C minor, 
by Bach; a Mendelssohn sonata, No. 2, op. 65; “Nuptial 
Song,” by Dubois; “March Funebre,” and “Chant Se- 
raphique,” by Guilmant; “Evening Star,” Wagner; “Dance 
of the Water Sprites,” by Waldrop; Batiste’s Communion 
in G, and toccata from Widor’s fifth symphony. 

Daviv H. WALKER. 





How to Have Opera in English. 


The movement for opera in English for English speak- 
ing people is one that is gaining in strength steadily and 
the current year is sure to send the demand for it for- 
ward in leaps and bounds, says the Seattle Town Crier. 
Americans are not ranked among the good linguists and 
there is no reason why we should not honestly prefer 
the language of a  Shakespeare—which is our mother 
tongue—to that of a foreigner. Of course it pleases our 
fancy to consider ourselves broad in these matters, and 
we may be so far as the music is concerned, since that is 
universal; but language is not, and the sensible thing for 
us is to have excellent translations made that. will retain 
the finer nuances of the original text. It is only in this 
way and through the increased writing of operas in Eng- 
lish that we will ever be able to build up the art in this 
country. Otherwise it will remain an exotic. 








A True Tale. 


While working with Jean de Reszke, learning the fun- 
damental principles of tone production, Charles Bowes, 
the New York vocal teacher, recalled a well-known Biblical 
quotation. in- a_dream. which presented it to him in a 
new light. The familiar saying was, “Faith, hope and 
charity, these three, but the greatest of these is charity.” 
The new idea was as follows: Faith for resonance, hope 
for openness of throat, charity for the control of breath 
frem the diaphragm. This could well be used by every 
vocalist as the golden text for voice production, 
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American School of Bel Canto Offers 
Many Inducements to Singers. 


In a recent interview with Helene Maigille, the well 
known teacher of voice, whose American School of Bel 
Canto is a rapidly growing musical force, she made known 
some interesting facts concerning her school: 

“In investigating the problem of vocal culture, it is not 
sufficient merely to study the question of voice placing, 
general physical and intellectual development,” quietly re- 
marked this charming lady. “These things are important 
and must be taken into profound consideration; but, also, 
one must look into the matter of social environment. I 
regard all pupils who come to me as, for the time being, 
members of my household, and [ feel it essential that their 
surroundings should be artistic and refined. I do not wish 
anything in the Helene Maigille School of Bel Canto that 
is not in all ways as charming and valuable to the pupils 
socially as my course of instruction is musically. 

“I have often been asked,” she continued, “the meaning 
of the term ‘bel canto.’ It means exactly what is implied 
in the Italian words ‘ a school of beautiful singing.’ I have 
selected this title, ‘bel canto,’ because that is what I seek 
to bring about in the course of instruction in my school. 
I intend that all my pupils shall sing beautifully. I regard 





HELENE MAIGILLE, 


every pupil as a special pupil, whose individual tempera- 
ment and personal character are carefully studied in rela- 
tion to the development of the voice. Whether a pupil is 
with me for a short time or for years of instruction, I feel 
it a necessity and a personal privilege to understand all 
the peculiarities of individual mind and soul in order that 
the music in the body may be developed to the utmost 
beauty. 

“There are just two ways to sing well, the proper train- 
ing of the vocal cords and the proper placing of the voice. 
One must make careful study of the actual vocal organs 
and the voice must be so placed that there is no strain 
on these organs when the sound issues from the throat. 
Beyond this, of course, there is a wide range of culture 
in the study of languages, in the study of the arts, in a 
perfect knowledge of music.” 

After October 1, the Helene Maigille American School 
of Bel Canto will be located in the Hotel Majestic, Seventy- 
second street and Central Park West, New York, where 
in addition to commodious studios the grand ballroom of 





the hotel will be utilized for concerts and the smaller one 
for informal musicales. In connection with recitals, it 
might be mentioned that pupils are not required to appear 
at the public recitals of the school unless it is their desire. 
There are three courses of study, a students’ course, a 
teachers’ course and an artists’ coursé, and in all of these 
voice placing and repertoire are personally conducted by 
Mme. Maigille. As all lessons are graduated to meet the 
needs of- the pupils, students may enter at any time. A 
large enrollment promises a busy season for this inde- 
fatigable teacher. 





Cadman’s New Sonata. 





Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new piano sonata which 
was issued a few months ago and played for the first 
time at the Congress of American Music in Los Angeles, 
in June, has been attracting considerable attention. 

On the heels of the most favorable reviews of all the 
music critics have come many letters of commendation 
from well known American and foreign musicians and 
critics. Among these are Arthur Shattuck. concert pianist ; 
Germaine Schnitzer, who will program the sonata this win- 
ter; Pasquale Tallarico, the young pianist who captured 
the MacDowell prize recently; W. L. Hubbard, former 
critic of the Chicago Tribune and noted opera lecturer; 
Henry Eames, of Chicago; Henry Holden Huss, of New 
York; Gustav Becker, the pianist and pedagogue, of New 
York; Dr. William C. Carl, of the Guilmant Organ School; 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and Louis Arthur Russell. 

Mr. Shattuck writes that the work is splendid. He fur- 
ther says: “This is just what I have been looking and wait- 
ing for. It is very pianistic, full of fresh and origina’ 
ideas. Have not seen a work for a long time which has 
pleased so much as this new sonata.” Mr. Shattuck will 
play it later in the season. Henry Eames, who is at the 
head of a shool of music in Chicago, will do the work early 
this year, as will Mr. Huss. Tallarico is working on it 
now and Claude Gotthelf is to play it at his New York re- 
cital in the fall. Many of Mr. Cadman’s colleagues, a 
number of American composers, have written their favor- 
able opinions of the sonata. 

Mr. Cadman is completing a one act opera and will have 
several new songs and duets before the public before the 
winter is over. After his concert tour with the Princess 
Tsianina Redfeather in his folklore recital he will locate 
permanently in Los Angeles. The tour opens in the Mid- 
dle West and the two artists are to work their way South 
and up the Atlantic Coast to New England. A New York 
appearance is contemplated also. 





America May Be the Home of Ernest Bloch. 





According to Alfred Pochon, of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
there is an excellent likelihood of America receiving an im- 
portant acquisition to her musical life in Ernest Bloch, the 
distinguished Swiss composer and pedagogue, who is seri- 
ously considering making this country his home. Bloch, who 
is well known to musicians the world over, is professor of 
composition and esthetics at the Geneva Conservatory. If 
he comes, it is highly probable that some of his orchestral 
works will be played by leading orchestras under his own 
direction, while it is not impossible that his lyric drama, 
“Macbeth,” which was a great success at the Opera 
Comique, Paris, will likéwise be heard here. 

Bloch first came into prominence as a violinist, a pupil of 
Jacques Dalcroze, and later of Ysaye. But his real ambi- 
tion was to be a composer, and he ultimately turned to that 
field in spite of his marked success in the other. In 1900 
his symphonic poem, “Vivre-Aimer,” created a profound 


impression. Romain Rolland, writing of this work, de- 
clares it one of the most important compositions of modern 
times. “I know of no work,” he states, “in which a richer, 
more passionate or more vigorous temperament is re- 
vealed.” 

Among other works of Bloch are the symphonic poem, 
“Printemps Hiver,” d’Automne,” for 
soprano and orchestra; “Macbeth,” a lyric drama after 
Shakespeare ; “Trois Poemes Juifs,” for orchestra; “Psalm 
114, 137,” 
tone and orchestra, and a new symphonic work. 

For several years Bloch distinguished himself as con- 
ductor and also as a lecturer, between 1911 and 1915 having 
delivered 115 lectures on different subjects, although with 
the same general theme, “The Esthetic in Art.” 


“Poemes mezzo- 


for soprano and orchestra; “Psalm 22,” for bari- 


Twenty 
seven lectures were on General Esthetics, twenty-six on 
Divers Points of View in Music, twenty-four on Analyses, 
four on Gustav Mahler, two on Richard Strauss, eight 
on Beethoven’s symphonies, while no less than eight were 
given on the single subject of the B Minor Mass of Bach. 
It is expected that once in this country his views on mod- 


ern works will be eagerly sought. 





Florence Larrabee’s Summer. 


The accompanying snapshot shows Colonade Cottage, 








Chautauqua, N. Y., where Florence Larrabee, the pianist. 
SUMMER HOME OF FLORENCE LARABEE. 
has spent the summer, rowing, fishing, Swimming and 


practising in preparation for the many concert engagements 
which are already booked for her coming season 





Later San Diego Notes. 





San Diego, Cal., September 1, 1915 
The continuous appearances of artists from all over th 
world at the Exposition here has rather crowded out the 
local situation; however the coming season promises to be 

one of the busiest and best in the city’s history. 

Programs are in preparation for the San Diego Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert and this organization looks for- 
ward to a brilliant season. 

The Popular Symphony Orchestra seems destined to see 
great days if the plans of the new business manager of this 
orchestra make good. 

Max Weil comes to San Diego with quite a reputation 
both as manager and musician. He was one of the first 
violins of the St. Paul and Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestras, and later did impresario work in Canada. 

The Amphion Club has practically decided on offering 
the following attractions: Kneisel Cecil 
ning, baritone, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. At 


Fan- 
the 


Quartet ; 


moment of writing there is some prospect of Fritz Kreis 
ler, the violinist, being added to this list. It is greatly to 
be hoped that the attractions at the Exposition will not 


lessen the enthusiasm of this most necessary musical club 





THE HOME OF THE HELENE MAIGILLE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO. 
One of the studios. 


Reception hall. 
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CHICAGO MUSICIANS RETURN HOME 
PREPARED FOR STRENUOUS WINTER SEASON. 


Active Winter Promises to Begin with Return of Vacationists -Thousands Attend Closing Performances of 
Ravinia Opera—Notes of Musicians. 


Chicago, Ill., September 5, 1915. 
son when this city is without excellent music is 


own to Chicagoans. In the summer, the time when 
velieve melody and harmony deserve a much needed 
gratifying the demand of thousands of 


t, Ravinia Park, 
tec 


puts on tabloid opera, with the valued assistance 


e Chicago Symphony Orchestra, in part. 
regular season closes Monday (Labor Day), Sep- 
6, with a double bill of “Pagliacci,” featuring 


Palme, Morgan Kingston and D’Angelo, and 
acts from “Martha,” starring Florence Mulford in the 
tralto role 

Manager A. M. 


ee 
haat 


Beatrice la 


Lowrie realizes the value of occasionally 
hearts of little folks as giving to 
mderful lessons to be learned from fine music. 
has entertained thousands of chil- 
Instead 
f the usual pageant closing the park, the grand finale will 
“The Park Frolic of lasting the entire 
This will be under the auspices of 


ening the as well 


em the w« 


1 time to time he 


lren this summer upon very special occasions. 


Se tir a 
Raviniz IQI5 


f September ITI. 
Ravinia Club. 
Ho_tmguist’s WESTERN TRIUMPH. 


Gustave Holmquist, the bass, has returned from the 


Coast, where he journeyed primarily as soloist with the 


Swedish Sangerfest, giving two much lauded appearances 
in San Francisco and Oakland. Later Mr. Holmquist ap- 
peared as soloist with the Sunday Evening Club on its 
Southern tournee, singing at El Paso, Oklahoma City, San 
Diego and other points. Mr. Holmquist is the possessor 
of many flattering comments from the press upon the suc- 
cess resulting from this tour. 

Hervert Mitten HAs Many Out or Town PupIits. 

Herbert Miller has been coaching a large class of pupils 
from various points out of town, who have come to take 
advantage of his stay in Chicago during the summer 
months. Mr. Miller has many pupils now appearing suc- 
essfully in professional work, and the Bush Conservatory 

{usic is to be congratulated upon securing this well 
known baritone. 
Joun B. Micvcer Returns To City. 

John B. Miller, tenor of the First Congregational Church 

of Oak Park, and also of the Sunday Evening Club, has 
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returned to Chicago after a most successful summer. Mr. 
Miller has appeared in all the prominent Western cities as 
far as the Coast. 


Hanna Butter Has Busy SUMMER. 


Hanna Butler, the vocal teacher, returned last week from 
Ludington, Mich., where she has spent a very busy sum- 
mer teaching and singing. Pupils from many States vis- 





HANNA BUTLER AND GENEVIEVE BARRY. 

ited Ludington to study with Mrs. Butler, and she states 
that she has found many beautiful voices there. During 
her stay in Ludington Mrs. Butler gave four recitals, and 
between lessons and recitals she managed to find a few 
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hours for recreation, as can be seen by the accompanying 
snapshot, which was taken at Epworth Heights, Ludington, 
Mich., and shows Mrs. Butler sitting behind Genevieve 
Barry, one of her most talented pupils. Miss Barry was 
heard on one of the regular artists’ programs given at Ep- 
worth, singing the “Bell Song” from “Lakme.” 

Mrs. Butler returned to Chicago on Monday, August 30, 
and left the same afternoon for Harbert, Mich., where she 
will remain for a week. From there she will go East for 
a “real vacation,” as she expresses it, returning to Chicago 
in time to open her studio on October 1. 


WHEN CHINESE Lost. 


Every man capable of doing exceptional things in this 
struggling world of ours is said to have his distinguishing 
peculiarity. Max Kramm, the pianist (and incidentally an 
art connoisseur), admits. that he possesses a chirography, 
decipherable only by himself, and from this have arisen 
several situations as humorous as they were confusing. 
Recently a pupil wrote Mr. Kramm, asking for a change 
of date in her lesson period; accordingly he replied, obliging 
the lady. Time passed, but Miss X did not appear. 

Also becoming anxious and somewhat disturbed at her 
teacher’s evident carelessness, the young woman went to 
the studio, demanding a reason. “I have written the hour 
for last Thursday. Why did you not come?” exclaimed 
Mr. Kramm. “Wait a minute,” and the girl dashed out, 
down to the post office, in search of the lost missive. 
Among the letters was found one which, in sheer despera- 
tion, the postman experimentally showed to the young lady, 
saying: “There is just this unclaimed one addressed in 
Chinese.” Thus the ‘lost was found. 


ARTHUR MippLETON IN RuHope ISLAND. 
Arthur Middleton has sent his greetings and best wishes 


to this office from Musicolony, R. I., where he is taking a 
much needed rest. 


witH Success At ORCHESTRA 
HALL. 


Victor DowNerR APPEARS 


Among the most successful vocalists who have appeared 
at Orchestra Hall no one has received more well merited 
applause than Victor Downer, a young tenor, who is rap- 
idly forging a way for himself among the better known 
singers. 

Mr. Downer possesses a tenor voice of pure lyric qual- 
ity, good range, and combines with this an intelligence of 
interpretation and musicianship which makes his work 
most agreeable. His success is evidenced by the fact that 
this is a return engagement at Orchestra Hall. When this 
attraction first opened last May, Mr. Downer was engaged 
and sang for five weeks at that time. He is tenor soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church of this city. Mr. Downer 
is at present coaching with Albert Borroff, the well known 
bass. 


Janet ExizasetH GUNN ArrIvES. 


A fact of more than passing interest was the arrival on 
Sunday last of little Janet Elizabeth Gunn, daughter of 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, the noted pianist, lecturer and con- 
ductor. Mother and daughter are both doing well, 


Aace Frepericks Gores To New York To MAKE REcorps. 


The great Danish violinist, Aage Fredericks, who came 
to this country after a series of remarkable triumphs 
abroad, left this week for New York City, where he is to 
make some new phonograph records of his master works. 
Mr. Fredericks has a large repertoire and numbers upon his 
program the Sibelius concerto, which has never before been 
played in America. His manager, Harry Culbertson, 
has already practically booked him for the entire season. 
He will appear in many cities of importance in the Middle 
West and the East. 


THvueL BuRNHAM BooKeEp For Lonc Tour. 


Thuel Burnham, one of the giants in the piano world, 
has already been booked for nearly all of his available 
time. Mr. Burnham’s success has been so pronounced that 
his manager, Harry Culbertson, reports return engagements 
in nearly all of the cities visited by Mr. Burnham last year. 
He will appear with the People’s Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on October 25. Among the 
other dates are bookings at Mitchell and Yankton, S. D.; 
Fargo, N. D.; Red Wing and Faribault, Minn.; Wichita, 
Kan.; Oxford, Meudie and Laurel, Miss.; Lansing, Mich. ; 
Bluffton, Ohio; Norman, Okla.; Mexico City, Mo.; Mon- 
mouth, Ill. Mr. Burnham will also give a recital in Chi- 
cago in the fall, the exact date of which will be announced 
later. 


HINSHAW CONSERVATORY. 


John Arno Hinshaw recently returned from his tour 
with the Hinshaw Opera Company, to reopen his Con- 
servatory of Music for the ensuing season. While pre- 
senting his company for Chautauqua work this summer 
creditable performances of “The Bohemian Girl” and “The 
Mikado” in costume were produced. The members of the 
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company were graduates of the Hinshaw Conservatory of 
Music, 


MENDELSSOHN CLuB To GIVE THREE CONCERTS. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club has sent out pamphlets 
announcing the three concerts to be given this season, un- 
der the direction of Harrison M. Wild, at Orchestra Hall. 
Thursday, December 2, is announced as the date for the 
first performance, at which the club will have the assist- 
ance of Emilio de Gogorza as soloist. Olive Kline will be 
the soloist at the second concert, on February 17, and Julia 
Claussen the assisting artist at the last concert, on April 
20, 1916. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Expects Bic SEASON. 


The fall term of the American Conservatory will begin 
this Thursday, September 9. From present indications the 
attendance will be a record breaking one. 

Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Ragna Linné, Heniot 
Levy, Wilhelm Middleschulte, Herbert Butler, Arthur O. 
Andersen, E. Warren, K. Howe and other prominent mem- 
bers of the faculty have returned from their summer va- 
cation and are busy booking pupils for their winter’s work. 

The new South Side branch of the conservatory has been 
opened on East Sixty-third street and promises to be an 
important aid to the main institution, 


A Briccs ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Ernest Briggs announces that Mary Highsmith has 
signed a contract for another year with the Briggs Musical 
Bureau, having been with that organization since the bu- 
reau was started in Chicago. She will begin the season 
as one of the feature artists of the Aurora, IIl., course. 
Miss Highsmith has just returned from Chautauqua en- 
gagements in Indiana. 


BANK DoNATES TO COLLEGE. 

The International College of Music and Expression has 
received rather unusual recognition from one of the largest 
banking houses of Chicago. The Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, upon the opening day of 
its new bank building, notified Emma Clark-Mottl, the 
president of the International College of Music and Ex- 
pression, that a donation had been made the college, and 
arrangements were made to place the same as a nucleus 
of a scholarship fund. This fund holds a unique position 
in the bank. All moneys received by the college from ad- 
vertisements and all donations made to the college are 
placed in this fund which has for its purpose the assistance 
of deserving and talented students who intend to make 
either music or expression their life profession. 

A singular coincidence happened while Mrs. Clark-Mottl 
was making arrangements with the bank for the scholar- 
ship fund. A direetor of one of the largest clubs in this 
city called upon theseellege for an estimate of the yearly 
tuition in the pianogaidvielin department with the purpose 
of proposing to the board of this club the placing of a 
scholarship pupil in either of these departments, Thus in 
this commercial city, art has reached the point of its just 
recognition, and with the aid from banking institutions and 
clubs Chicago can justly claim to have become an impor- 
tant musical center. 

AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA’S First CONCERT. 

The first of the concerts which are to be given by the 
American Symphony Orchestra, Glenn Dillard Gunn, con- 
ductor, will take place at the Auditorium Theatre, on Oc- 
tober 30. All American works will be presented at these 
concerts, and at the concert on October 30 the $200 prize 
aria for tenor will be sung by George Hamlin, who offered 
the prize. 

Notes. 

Warren Proctor, the Chicago tenor, has been engaged 
for a return appearance at Albion, Mich., where he will 
sing “The Messiah,” December 15. 

Robert W. Stevens, of the University of Chicago, re- 
cently gave an interesting piano recital at the Leon Mandel 
Assembly Hall. Compositions of Bach, Liszt, Chopin and 
Schubert were played with finish and style. 

Gustave Holmquist, the bass, has removed his studio to 
82 Auditorium Building, where he will be located in the 
future. 





Notes from Australia. 


Melbourne, Australia, July 20, tor. 
The June concert was a great success, the Town Hall 
being crowded. Ina sense it was the triumph of the works 
of German masters. In deference to the wishes of society 
dames these works had been omitted from the previous pro- 
grams, but the enthusiasm of the audience on this occasion 
showed that the public looks upon art as international The 
“Tannhauser’ overture narrowly escaped a repetition, ow- 
ing to the lateness of the hour. The Schumann concerto, 
in A minor, was also on the program, the soloist being 
Francis de Bourguignon, the Belgian pianist, who gave a 
very brilliant performance, displaying fine technic. As an 
encore he played a piano adaptation of Wagner’s “Ride of 
the Valkyries.” The symphony was Tschaikowsky’s “Pa- 
thétique,” Gustav Slapoffski, the conductor, creating the 


right atmosphere, and the symphony players acquitted them- 
selves very creditably. 

Robert Parker, Wagnerian baritone, formerly of the 
Quinlan Opera Company, now is giving farewell perform- 
ances prior to leaving for the United States on a concert 
tour with Melba. 

M. de Bourguignon, the Belgian pianist, who fought at 
Malines, Termonde and Antwerp, and was_ severely 
wounded in the head, has been the guest of Mme. Melba 
at Coombe Cottage, near Melbourne. 





Aage Fredericks Under 
Harry Culbertson’s Management. 





Aage Frederick, the distinguished Danish violin virtuoso, 
will make a transcontinental tour next year under the man- 
agement of Harry Culbertson, of Chicago. 

Mr. Fredericks has appeared with great success not only 
in his native land, but also in Germany, Russia, Belgium, 





AAGE FREDERICKS. 
Austria, France, England and America, winning everywhere 
the full approval of the press and public alike. 

Mr. Culbertson looks forward to a very busy season for 
this artist. 





Recital at Flaaten Conservatory. 


Duluth, Minn., September 1, 1915. 
A very enjoyable private recital was given recently at 
the Flaaten Conservatory, when Donna Riblette Flaaten 
presented her pupils, Gertrude Eleanore Logan and Dwight 
Willard Hiestand, soprano and baritone. 
Miss Logan’s singing was a happy surprise to her 
friends. Her songs were all well suited to her high flex- 








ible voice. She won her audience with her rendering of 
“My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” by Haydn, and 
continued to delight them through three exacting song 
groups. She was enthusiastically after 
group. 

Mr. Hiestand was in good voice. 


recatled each 
He sang “Hiawatha’s 
Vision,” by Coleridge-Taylor, very artistically, showing 
good control of a high F at the end. His other numbers 
were well received; especially delightful to his audience 
was Edward German’s “Rolling Down to Rio.” 

A spirited performance of the scene and trio from 
“Martha,” sung by the assisting singers, Alta Halloch and 
Myrtle, and Mr. Hiestand, closed the program. A pleas- 
ant social time followed, in the course of which Mrs. 
Flaaten sang the old favorite, “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes” to the delight of her auditors. 
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Emma A. Dambmann and Her Pupil, Fay Foster. 


— fun. Mme. Dambmann has entertained a number of her 
Dambmann’s ability as a vocal artist and in- advanced vocal pupils at her bungalow this summer, among 
is well known, but it was not until this summer them being Mrs. C. Hofer, Angelina Cappelano, Dorothea 


demonstrated her ability as a teacher of swim- Brainard and Rosalynde Snedeker. © Several others are 


has lately completed at Musicolony, R. L, expected before the end of the season. 





WOODSTOCK MUSIC FESTIVAL 


TO BOOST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Concerts Held in Open Air Amphitheatre Prove Great Success. 


selections from operas and various symphonic numbers, 





TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


pupil (left) and Emma A. Dambmann, her teacher. 


oster, the composer, has been visiting her there. As Narodny sang numbers in English, Russian and Finnish, 
Miss Foster could not swim, her hostess induced her to and Lada was seen in interpretative dancing. 

first in the lake, then in the surf at Symphony Beach, It is the aim of this festival to give annual music fes- 

icolony, and within three days Miss Foster had pro- _ tivals at which the works of American composers may find 

d to such an extent that she was swimming about a hearing and where soloists may have an opportunity to 

Atlantic with the greatest confidence. Teacher and appear in public. For the next festival, all American 

ipil swam out many feet beyond their depth, frolicked | composers will be invited to submit their works to the 

out in the ocean for a long time, and returned to the festival committee, composed of Hervey White, Ivan Nar- 


with apparently no fatigue. odny, Reinhold Gliere, Jean Sibelius and others, 


The accompanying picture gives but a faint idea of their 


An interesting musical treat was the Woodstock Music 
Festival, held recently at the Maverick mountain theatre 
in the Catskill Mountains. A natural amphitheatre in the 
Ohio Mountain was utilized with splendid effect. There 
were two concerts. In the afternoon an orchestra played 


Of particular interest was Arthur Nevin’s “At the 
Spring,” for strings and harp, composed especially for 
this occasion. There were harp and violin solos and Mar- 
guerite Hobert sang several numbers, among them being 
ery attractive bungalow, called “Taakiteezee,” and Fay an aria from “Tosca.” In the evening Maria Mieler- 
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AT WATCH HILL, R. L 
Standing (left to right): Earle Tuckerman, baritone; Arthur Mid- 


dleton, baritone, and Carl M. Tollefsen; (seated) Mrs. Middle- 
ton and Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen. 


Mildred Dilling’s California Success. 


Mildred Dilling, the young harpist, whose ability and 
thorough musicianship delighted many audiences in the 
East last winter, spent the summer in California, 
leaving there August 23. She will arrive in New York 
on November 1, filling engagements in Tacoma, Seattle, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and many other cities en route. 
Miss Dilling was delighted with “fascinating” California 
and says she was “loath to leave it.” She made her initial 
appearance in San Francisco at a recital given in the Colo- 
nial ballroom of the Hotel St. Francis, under the patron- 
age of Mmes, Francis Carolan, Charles Templeton Crocker, 
William H. Crocker, L. G. Lambert, George H. Men- 
dell, Jr., George A. Pople, Walter D. Bliss, W. B. Bourn, 
A. Stirling Calder, Charles M. Dutton, George T. Cameron 
and D, C. Jackling. Miss Dilling’s program follows: 








IE kat Hy hank tas tiie bbs 6 «cabo! Wak Shah e Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Song of the Boatmen of the Volga............... Arranged by Cady 
Pe TCI 55 5 65 eSNG s US ooo isa Mone Vkwot ne gedeabare Zabel 
BUND. fa ACA Srv vale e Vou vp de iws Lenebe ubwedecenevsi e Hasse!mans 
BA EN ibis k coddce cepts yo weend Sec eckaune sah ike kas Hasselmans 
RUNOMIED  isnhe bs cae oeds bead ntabsaceoebiek taecte waar Hasselmans 
EI, a MG 65a: So Oak 8s ke ob h enve's eke Chopin 
GODIN 6 5 Ge Cho id bho ko UNG saw d Coenen BER VOk kav v catcuen ee Debussy 
RN oa EEE My NE Ry eth POE SER ae Durand 
SipOR IN I vale bi Loeb vse ccdackes noob cicb@ue te Pierné 


Miss Dilling was assisted by Augette Foret, who gave 
two groups of songs in costume, one a French group, the 
other “Early Victorian.” In the Pacific Coast Musical Re- 
view, following this recital, there appeared this notice: 

“We all love the harp, and we love to think of it as 
the esthetic symbolism of all that is beautiful in the world 
of music, and yet, we scarcely ever hear the instrument 
outside of the symphony orchestra. Consequently, yes- 
terday’s recital was a feast, not only because it gave music 
lovers a peep in the altogether too limited harp repertoire, 
but it proved that Miss Dilling is not only a harpist, but 
she is a musician and an artist of rare attainments, which 
fact was disclosed in her first number—Bach’s bourrée 
from the violin suite, transcribed by Saint-Saéns for the 
piano, and played from the piano score with such ease, 
rhythm, and skillful pedalling. 

“In her playing of the ‘Song of the Boatmen of the 
Volga,’ her command of the great variety of tone color 
and dynamic control upon the harp, was a revelation to 
musicians. Other numbers which gave great pleasure were 
Debussy’s shimmering ‘Arabesque’ (also written for the 
piano), Chopin’s G minor prelude (the short one with the 
magnificent chords), Hasselmans’ ‘Les Follets,’ which chal- 
lenges description, at least in words, although as I listened 
to the witchery of Miss Dilling’s playing of this number, 
my mind saw a sea of dandelion seeds, ghostly white, 
wafted over the hills on the summer breeze. The whole 
thing was of such exquisite delicacy that it was not like 
the music of this earth, but more like the melody in a 
dream, which is hopelessly lost upon awakening. It is to 
be hoped Miss Dilling will return next season. 

Assisted by Hubert Clyde Linscott, baritone, Miss Dill- 
ing gave a half hour of music at the Greek Theatre of the 
University of California on August 22, this being the first 
concert of the fall season, She played works by Saint- 
Saéns, Zabel, Hasselmans, Chopin, Durand and Pierné. In 
speaking of this recital Miss Dilling said: “It was a unique 
and remarkable experience to play the harp for over five 
thousand in the open air.” 

A musicale was given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Dut- 
ton on the same evening in honor of Miss Dilling and her 
mother, who is her traveling companion. Two weeks be- 
fore, the Duttons gave a reception for Miss Dilling, her 
mother, Cecil Fanning and Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Turpin. 

Miss Dilling is delighted with California and Califor- 
nians, and as soon as she boarded the train on her return 
journey, she “began making plans to return for a spring 
season next year,” according to her own admission. With- 
out doubt, music lovers of the “Golden State” will welcome 
her return, for the harpist’s winsome personality and her 
thorough musicianship won for her the friendship and ad- 
miration of all with whom she came in contact. 
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DR. WILLIAM C, CARL 


CALIFORNIA 


PLAYING 


Dr. William C. Carl Scores 
Brilliant Success at San Diego. 


Dr. William C. Carknthe eminent organist and head of 
the Guilmant Organ School, New York, gave a recital on 
the Spreckels organ at the Panama-California Exposition, 
San Diego, on Wednesday, August 25. His program num- 
bers were as follows: 


DR Ue Med bake crecccbces caccceeeecnpases Theodore Salome 
Adagio, from symphony in B flat.............0000455 Ignace Pleyel 
Minuet from a symphony...............-.006: ..Josef Haydn 
se Ee | Aprererrerrerirry Pee errr ee Johann Sebastian Bach 
Cramge BICGBOMS . once ccccsccseccersccccsesececs George MacMaster 
Variations de Concert. ...........0000 cee eeeeeeeeesss Joseph Bonnet 
Spring SOng..oorcccccccsccvscdccevcesecrswcccnveecses Felix Borowski 
Te OE Te an hes cok care cceee bs acdbe wence te F. de la Tombelle 
SE NEE 3s iad petos cunsses s+ aves vesebegeenand Haydn Wood 
March from Ariane symphony................. Alexandre Guilmant 


Of especial interest was Dr. Carl’s masterful rendering 
of Alexandre Guilmant’s march from “Ariane” symphony. 

Dr. Carl’s virtuosity was a joy to the large audience as- 
sembled and many persons were heard to remark that they 
had never before listened to an organ played with greater 
power of expression and with greater artistic interpreta- 
tion. The distinguished artist’s success was unqualified. 





Lillian Burlingham Soloist at Madison Square Garden. 


Lillian Burlingham, contralto, was a soloist at the eighth 
popular concert given under the management of Mrs. 
R. W. Hawkesworth and Martha Maynard, at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, on Thursday evening, Septem- 








THE SPRECKELS ORGAN AT 
EXPOSITION, SAN DIEGO. 


THE PANAMA- 


ber 2. Mrs. Burlingham gave five numbers from Dr. H. J. 
Stewart’s “Indian Legend of Yosemite.” Margaret 
Hawkesworth and Basil Durant illustrated modern dances. 
The Russian Symphony Orchestra played compositions by 
Dvorak, Cadman, MacDowell, Tschaikowsky and Herbert. 





Ferencz Hegedus to Use His Famous Violin. 


Ferencz Hegediis, the Hungarian violinist, who bears 
such a great resemblance to the immortal Liszt (Liszt when 
he was young and virile), has brought with him to Amer- 
ica his wonderful Gillott “Joseph” instrument. It is one 
of the best examples of Guarnerius del Gesu in existence, 
and since Hegediis has had it here, violin connoisseurs 
have flocked to see it. Hegediis will use this famous in- 
strument during his whole American tour, which begins 
early this season, under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer. 








A Ross David Pupil Sings at 
President Wilson’s Summer Home. 





At the invitation of Margaret Woodrow Wilson, there 
assembled in the President’s cottage, Cornish, N. H., on 
Monday afternoon, August 30, the members of the Cornish 
Colony to hear Miss Wilson’s cousin, Mrs. Howe Cothran, 
sing the following program: 


yg Re Sa er ee oer Pere ee ye ee ee Haydn Wood 
Ante FEN CRORE, 5 od.6 opel aiken std band Ketodhe caves anquues Ronald 





PERCY HEMUS 


Third Annual New York Recital of Songs by American 
Composers. CARNEGIE HALL, NOV. 8th 
Secretary, Hemus, Studios, 64 E. 34th Street, N. Y. 

















Messenger 3 
Love’s Springtime 
OTe ; 
Colomba, Italian folksong.......... : Arr 


by Schindle 
SEY TE aha psdescccccessenta : ‘ , Salter 
Spirit Flower 


ee Campbell-Tipton 
NE SUE ccouidiucsdegse¥encwens 


aaa Weil 

It is just a year since Mrs. Cothran began her vocal 
studies with Ross David, who is also the teacher of Miss 
Wilson, and her listeners were delighted with the progress 
shown. She possesses a soprano voice of wide range and 
volume, while the clarity of her enunciation and her ex 
cellent control speak well for the thoroughness of her 
training. 

Among the guests were Mrs. Howe, the President’s sis- 
ter; his daughters, Mrs. Francis B. Sayre and Mrs. William 
G. McAdoo; the Maxfield Parrishs, the Winston Churchills 
and many other notables. 
accompaniments. 


Mrs. David played sympathetic 





Anne Arkadij’s Novel Relaxation. 

Anne Arkadij, the gifted Lieder singer, has found re 
laxation from her summer work of preparing programs for 
her next season’s concerts, by acquainting herself with the 
bayberry candle industry which had its beginning in the 
proximity of her cottage. Among the picturesque sand 
dunes of Cape Cod grow hundreds of patches of small 
bushes, known as bayberry bushes. Each shrub, which is a 
variety of the wax myrtle, is loaded with clusters of tiny 
berries, as small as shot, which cleave in bunches to the 
joints of the branches. gathered by 
women and children, who sell them for two cents a pound. 


These branches are 




















ANNE 


ARKADIJ 


The wax is converted into artistic candles with a tapering 
point and covered with small lumps of wax. 

Miss Arkadij burns the bayberry candles all over her 
cottage and sends them broadcast as holiday gifts to her 
friends, packed in a fancy holiday holly box tied with a 
dainty bit of baby ribbon. 
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Burleigh’s New Violin Concerto. 


irleigh has added considerably to his reputation 
nd scholarly musician by the composition of 
violin, marked op. 25. Formally, the 

he classical standard in that it has three 


nt ut in every other sense of the word the new 


first in E minor is 

vigorous with clashing discords and strong 
It is in a style that would be called declamatory 
rk with words. From the initial pass- 


finale brilliant flourish it is perfectly 


modern, The movement 


s a vocal we 
ves to the 
he composer has intended his concerto only 
the first rank. Mere facility in rapid exe- 
suffice for the double and triple stoppings 

1 in this powerful and exacting concert piece. 
| composer has well expressed that fiery and aggres- 
ich is essential to success in a large hall. In 
work might easily seem too energetic. 


movement 


is slow and expressive and is not 


1wn out. In fact the composer rises to a strong 
ind dynamic climax near the end of the move- 
and prevents it from dragging and from losing the 


arge audience. 


of a l 
i 1 last movement is a scherzo and finale in 


ht running passages and vigorously bril- 


st 


ig 
es linked together with quieter bits of melody. 


\ phrase of the main theme of the first movement re- 

it the end of the last movement, serving as a re- 

t went before and linking the work together 

‘ l whol Cecil Burleigh will be fortunate if 

f 1 violinist who is both able and willing to 

' ike t effective performance of so difficult a con- 

No doubt a capable artist could make his due ef 

fect with such a work if he took the trouble ta get thesc 
passages into his fingers and bow arm. 


Summy Company is the publisher of this new 
the full and the 
re to be had from the The published 
ror 


written 


Presumably orchestra score 
publisher. 

It is moderately diffi- 
the As the 


rk now stands, it might just as well have been called a 


nt is the piano. 





igh well for instrument. 


ita for violin and piano, though the spirit and manner 


music are more suitable for the great concert room. 


Cecil Burleigh has certainly done a notable labor of love 
the reputation of the American school of composition. 
I of cou must know that honor and glory are the 


Tse 
vossible wards for the composition of a great work 


» far beyond the technical capacity of all but a few. 


Arthur Hartmann Wil! 
Resume Teaching September 13. 

\rthur Hartmann, the violinist, a member of the faculty 
on Ende School of Music, is back in New York, 
resume his teaching at the school at the opening 





he school, in September 13 
Germaine Schnitzer to Give Series 
of Recitals in New York. 


Students of music and music lovers in general will be 
pleased with the announcement that Ger- 


ne Schnitzer, the pianist, will present “The Romantic 


School of Piano Composers” in a cycle of five recitals at 
Aeolian and Carnegie halls, New York. The programs 
will be novel and instructive, for they have been arranged 
with a view of demonstrating certain similar trends in mu- 
sical thought on the part of most of the romantic compos- 
ers. 

The series will be opened by a recital at Aeolian Hall 
early in October. All of these interesting programs will 
be published later. 





American Artist Recognized. 


it is nothing unusual for one of the symphonic orches- 
tras of America to send to Europe for a foreign concert 
master; but it is doubtful if it ever happened before that 
an American orchestra has sent to Europe for an Amer- 








LOUIS PERSINGER. 


ican concertmaster, as the San Francisco Orchestra has 
just done in summoning Louis Persinger, concertmaster of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, to take the 
first place at its first desk. 


tamous 


Although Louis Persinger is no stranger to American 
audiences, most of his career as a violinist has had Europe 
for its scene. He went over there in the first place when 
only thirteen years old to study with Hans Becker, and in 
completing his education worked with two of the foremost 
masters of the world, Eugen Ysaye and Jacques Thibaud. 

His career aS a concert artist began in Europe, where he 
played yith the leading orchestras in Berlin, Breslau, Dres- 
den, Brussels and Hamburg, and was engaged for recitals 
in all the important cities of western Europe, going as far 
north as Copenhagen, east as far as Vienna and west as 
far as London. 

In the season of 1912-13 he undertook his first long tour 
in America, the success of which will readily be remem- 
bered. He played with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Stransky, the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Stokowski, the Cincinnati Symphony under Kunwald, and 
the San Francisco Orchestra under Henry Hadley, besides 
appearing at the Sunday evening concerts of the Metro- 
politan Opera. His recitals took him from New York to 
San Francisco, up into Canada, Winnipeg being the far- 
thest northern city that he reached, and south to Memphis, 


Tenn.; he scored the same success in the other large cities 
in which he played, including Denver, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Kansas City, Buffalo and Los Angeles. 

Returning to Europe for further study and playing, he 
was for one season concertmaster of the Bliithner Or- 
chestra (Sigmund von Hausegger, conductor), where his 
work attracted so much attention that he was called to 
the first orchestra of Germany, the Berlin Philharmonic 
(Arthur Nikisch, conductor), serving as its concertmaster 
and soloist for the season of 1914-15. The San Francisco 
management, noticing the rapid advance which this young 
American artist had made in his profession, and in search 
of a new concertmaster to be the right hand man of its new 
conductor, Alfred Hertz, made a fine offer to Mr. Per- 
singer, which, in view of the uncertain conditions in 
Europe and the opportunity to become the leading player 
and soloist of one of the finest orchestras in his native 
country, was immediately accepted. 

He returned to this country and will report for duty 
at San Francisco on October 1. It is a very encouraging 
sign to see a leading American orchestra sending to 
Europe for an American artist to act as its concertmaster, 
one which is to be hoped will be followed by other or- 
chestras. Besides his work in San Francisco, Mr. Per- 
singer will be heard in recitals in many cities throughout 
the country this coming season. . 

His one regret in leaving Berlin was that he had to 
abandon the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms eyening which was 
already scheduled for next November, when he was to 
play concertos for each of those masters accompanied by 
the Berlin Philharmonic. Arthur Nikisch thinks so much 
of the young American artist that he has consented to di- 
rect this concert. This regard is testified to in a letter 
presented by the great leader to Mr. Persinger: 

Louis Persinger is a violin artist of extraordinary qualities. His 
beautiful, sweet tone and brilliant technic, coupled with thoroughly 
musical interpretation, stamp him as a virtuoso of the most dis 
tinguished kind. 


As a-concertmaster he is a splendid leader, sure and reliable. 
(Signed) Artuur NIkiscnH. 


Mr. Nikisch underlined the word “extraordinary.” 





Heinrich Meyn Gives Musicale. 


Heinrich Meyn gave a musicale at the Onteora Field 
Club, Tannersville, N. Y., August 27, at which about one 
hundred guests were present, among whom were noticed 
Professor Riibner, Dean of the Chair of Music, Columbia 
University. Mr. Meyn sang the following songs: “Traume,” 
Wagner “Dichterlicbe,” five songs, Schumann; “Es Muss 
Was Wunderbares sein,” Spicker; “Der Erlkénig,” Schu- 
bert; four French songs, by Hahn and Johns; two Italian 
songs, by Tosti; “Feldeinsamkeit” and “Der Salamander,” 
Brahms; “Gieb Mir Dein Herz,” Herman; “Traum Durch 
die Dammerung,” “Heimliche Aufforderung,” and “Mor- 
gen,” by Strauss; “Standchen,” Haydn, and “Die Beiden 
Grenadiere,” Schumann, 





Royal Dadmun, the Music League baritone who partici- 
pates in many recitals during the season, will open a long 
tour early in October at Morristown, N. J. He will then 
sing, among other cities, at Fredonia, N. J.,; Williamstown, 
Mass., and will tour the Middle West, appearing at Youngs- 
town, Pittsburgh, Erie and a number of other centers, 











ALBERT SPALDING 





the season 1915-1916: 


A partial list of the cities in which this 
artist has been engaged to appear during 


‘‘Mr. Spalding is today one of the 
foremost artists now appearing 





Va., Oct. 4th, Evanstown, IIl., Jan. 18th. 


Md., Oct. 7th. 


Nl m md, 
Baltimore 
3oston, Mass., Jan. 31st. 
Norwich, Conn., Feb. 4th. 


Bethlehem, Pa., Feb. 14th. 
yv. 12th. 

15th, 

a., Nov. 20th. 

la., Nov. 21st. 
, Nov 23d. 
N 


Rockford, Ill, Feb. 21st. 
23d. 
Cincinnati, O., Feb. 25th. 
Cincinnati, O., Feb. 26th. 
Alliance, O., Feb. 28th. 
Chicago, Ill., March 12th. 
New York, N. Y., 


Danville, Ky., Feb. 


sth 


fic Coast 
ends 
under the 
7 k ees W. HEALy. Benton Harbor, Mich., 
Post St 


Francisco, 


200 


Cal. Detroit, Mich., March 27th 


San 














New York, N. Y., Jan. 28th, 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 11th. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 18th. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 19th. 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
March roth. 


March 24th. 


. 1439 AEOLIAN HALL 


on the concert stage.’’— H. E. 
Krehbiel, in the New York 
Tribune. 









‘Only the most illustrious violin- 
ists of the time match him in 
understanding, feeling, accom- 
plishment and_ personal 
eloquence.’ — H. T. Parker, in 
the Boston Transcript. 
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No, this is not McLoughlin, the great tennis player; it is his 
great friend, John McCormack, the Irish tenor, on his pri- 
vate tennis court at Tokeneke Park. The waters of the 
Sound, where he puts in a great deal of his time swim- 
ming, rowing and fishing, form the background of the 
picture. 


JOHN MecCORMACK ENJOYING THE 


gre 
¥ 
oy 


John McCormack learning the great American game of baseball. 


SPORTING LIFE. 





In Seattle, Wash. 


Seattle, Wash., September 1, 1915. 





Isona de Bit, soprano, appeared at Eilers Hall, August 
23, in a song recital. Her program consisted of the gypsy 
songs of Brahms, several Indian songs by Cadman, in- 
cluding selections from his “Sayonara,” and two arias, “Ah 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” and Puccini’s 
“Vissi d’arte, vissi d’amore.” Helen M. Bosbyshell was 
the accompanist. The concert was not well attended, the 
country and the seashore undoubtedly proving too attrac- 


je veux viore,” 


tive. 

Carl Busch, conductor of the Kansas City Symphony 
Orchestra ang the Philharmonic Chorus, spent a few days 
in Seattle on his return from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, where he had been engaged to conduct several of 
his own orchestral compositions, While here Mr. Busch 
met some of the prominent musicians. This was his first 
visit to the Pacific Northwest. 

Leonora Friedland, recently of Leipzig, Germany, who 
appeared as soloist with the Seattle Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and the Verein Arion last spring, will remain in Seattle 
for the season 1915-16. She has opened a studio in the 
Fischer Studio Building. Miss dramatic 
soprano of exceptional ability, who had just begun a most 


Friedland is a 


promising operatic career when the European War substi- 
tuted cannon and rifles for the arts. She had an epportu- 
nity to leave Germany via Holland. 

The Seattle Press Club has arranged to give a Carl 
Eppert evening early in September, at which the whole 


program will consist of compositions by this promising 
Seattle composer. 

Edmund J. Myer, the well known voice teacher, will re- 
turn to New York October 1 to introduce Theodore Karl 
Johnston, the promising young tenor, to the metropolis. 
Mr. Myer will continue Mr. Johnston’s training while in 
New York, preparing him for an operatic career. He has 
already appeared in several operas with the Standard 
Opera Company, and is a great favorite in Seattle. En 
route he will appear in several cities in concert. 

The State Board of Education which met in Olympia in 
July has adopted a plan for accrediting outside study of 
music under private teachers for graduation from the high 
schools. This gives the students the opportunity of study- 
ing voice, piano, organ and “major instruments of the 
Symphonic Orchestra or Band” while they are in school 
and getting credit toward graduation for such study. In 
other words the Board of Education has placed itself on 
record as endorsing music as an educational study, There 
has been considerable agitation of this question the last 
four or five years and the board is to be congratulated for 
taking this step in the right direction. While the credit 
given is very little and the plan offered will need some 
revision before it will work smoothly, yet the fact that 
the principle is recognized is a very great gain. 

The Standard Grand Opera Company announces “The 
Flying Dutchman” and “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
for the first week of October. The second week will be 
in January when “The Masked Ball” and “Fra Diavolo” 
will be given, and the third week will occur in March when 


“Mignon” and “The Barber of Seville” will be the bill. 
The chorus now numbers sixty, the orchestra thirty and 
there will be several new principals. The prices will be 
the same as the past season, ranging from twenty-five cents 
to $1.50. 

Ernest Gill, the talented violinist East last 
In a letter 
to his teacher, Moritz Rosen, he told of his appearances in 
concert in Canada. 
concerts in Montreal, where he will be required to play 
fifteen concertos and sonatas and about fifty smaller com- 
positions. 

Among the new arrivals in Seattle’s 
Odessa Sterling, for the past five years head of the piano 
department of the Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla 
Walla, Washington, Mr. Sterling comes very highly recom- 
mended and will establish himself as a pianist and teacher 


who went 


He has been engaged for a series of 


musical life is 


Carl Presley has announced his intention of locating in 
Spokane. This is decidedly a loss to Seattle. Mr. Presley 
is a pianist of exceptional attainments. His recitals were 
always among the best that were given here. 
pupils and friends who regret that he has seen fit to trans- 
plant his musical activities to another city, but who wish 
him every success in his new field. 

Camillia Proulx, teacher of piano, has joined the colony 
by taking a studio in the Fischer Studio Building. She 
has just returned from a four weeks’ vacation. 

Moritz Rosen, the well known violinist, spent a three 
weeks’ vacation in Rainier National Park, with his family. 

Professor Lueben invited the Verein Arion to his sum- 
mer home on the Sound for its annual picnic, 
most delightful day and Professor Lueben proved an ideal 
The Arions sang their “toasts” 


He has many 


It was a 


and favorite songs 
KARL TUNBERG. 


host. 
with genuine enjoyment, 





A Saratoga Studio. 





Nothing more attractive can be imagined than the mag- 
nificent colonial house directly facing Congress Park at 
Saratoga, which is the summer home and studio of Signor 
A. Buzzi-Peccia, the distinguished voice teacher and com- 
poser, who was long ago brought into special prominence 
in New York teaching circles by the extraordinary suc- 
cesses achieved in her very first appearances by his pupil, 











as 
SUMMER HOME AND STUDIO OF A. 


SAKATOGA SPRINGS. 
Alma Gluck. 
mer at Saratoga with a number of pupils; among whom 
were Cecil Hart, Helen Lowe, Miss Blanchart, Miss Thorn- 
ton, Miss Werlein. 


Mr. Buzzi-Peccia has been working all sum- 











ANTONIA SAWYER, 





TOUR FR 


“Mme. Culp was at her best. She gave to her audience a generous outpour- 
ing of her superb voice and a lovely exhibition of the most endearing qualities of 
her interpretation.”—-William Henderson in New York Sun, March 7, 1015. 


“Her voice had all its richness, roundness and beauty of quality; all its per- 
fect equalization throughout its range; all the flexibility that puts it so completely 
at the service of her demands upon it; all the emotional and dramatic color that 
enables her to sound within the narrow range of the Lied so wide a variety and 
of expressions.”—Richard Aldrich in New York 


such subtle differentiations 
Times, January 6, 1915. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


at the Piano 


SEASON 
1915-16 


0 COAST 





MANAGEMENT 


Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Mme. Culp uses the Steinway Piano Exclusively 
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Oscar Seagle at Hague. 


rehearsal in the studio; Tuesday even- 
liconderoga and back with a con- 
cal hospital sandwiched in between 
lay evening, again in the big studio, in- 


Miss Williams, of Minneapolis, and Mr. 


music for amusement; in the day time 

been the regular course of procedure 

mmier at Oscar Seagle’s summer music 
Hague-on-Lake-George. Mr. Seagle’s pupils 
| hit of following him wherever he may 
ier there were over thirty of them in Eng- 

he has had more than forty at Hague. 

r of work and work that has told, as 

a Musica Courter scribe, who visited 

il spot last week. But in order that Jack 
hecome too dull a boy, there has been plenty 


, 


iting, bathing and automobile rides to sur- 
f interest. Mr. Seagle will disband his 
e middle of this month and take a little rest— 
it he has no opportunity to enjoy with lessons 
even hours a day all summer—until the fifteenth 
ver, when he will resume teaching in New York. 
New York recital this coming season will take 
ber 1 in Carnegie Hall. 
e who have been working with Mr. Seagle 
| this summer are Miss Williams, Miss Albrecht, 
Mildred Langtry, all from Minneapolis; 
Curley, Lucy Call, Mrs. Lewis, Elise Hasbrouck, 
| th Reeside 


Mile. Cassini. The men’s class has included George 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Season 1915-16 American Concert Tour 


KAREL HAVLICEK, Violinist 
WILLIAM REDDICK, Pianist 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Personal Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
1451 Broadway ss 33 New York 
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*: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 


engagement 6f THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
BIN G( 1 _— ARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
of the Department of Theory 
ARL ma IN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Cataiog nm application 





Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishin 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher o 
famous —_ ra and concert singers, among whom are: 





Mar pn soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
(  - r Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
P li, soprano; Mr Rud if Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
He t ; Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
\ Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
I eT ntralt Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
| ntralto; M iby! Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
\ Hinckle »; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
Wie i, | Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 
W re teaching on October rst 


rel. 687 Lenox 


— KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 


40 Ave. Road, Regent’s Park, N. W., London 


_ STUDIO: 6 East 81st Street, New York 























VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


according to the system of 


LEOPOLD AUER 


nbalist, Parlow, Eddy Brown) 
Sole authorized exponent (in America) 
VICTOR KUZDO 
560 West End Avenue, New York 


Once a week in Philadelphia 











Julia Griffiths, Miss Savory, Mrs. Bar-- 


Haupt, Frank Steen, Keith Ryan, Harold van Duzee, Mr. 
Campbell, and Will Seagle, nephew of the teacher. 

Frank Bibb has proved a most efficient coach and ac- 
companist throughout the summer and will continue with 
Mr. Seagle’ the coming season. 





Hans Himmer Heard From. 





Hans Himmer, for ten years one of the cellists of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, who was one of the three orches- 
tral members who failed to return to America when-the 
European war broke out, has been badly wounded and has 
been made a vice-corporal of the German Field Artillery 
and decorated with the Iron Cross for conspicuous bravery 
in action. Mr. Himmer fought both in Flanders and in 
France, and since May has been with ithe German armies 
in Russia. Although badly wounded he has recovered and 
hopes to be in Philadelphia this winter to resume his duties 
in the orchestra. Mr. Himmer, in a letter to Andrew 
Wheeler, secretary to the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion, says: : 

“My hope is now to be able to play in the first concert 
next season. I have strong hopes to be in Philadelphia in 


the course of the winter to resume the place, which I filled . 


for ten years, in my dear Philadelphia Orchestra. This 
depends, of course, on my being alive. 

“I have repeatedly read in the papers I received from 
Philadelphia that the orchestra had great success last win- 
ter. This has given me very great pleasure. 


“I am well, and am proud and happy that I can fight for 
my fatherland. Since the latter part of August, 1914, I 
have been in the army, both in France and Flanders, and 
since the end of May I have been in Russia. On December 
28 I was badly wounded and have gotten quite thin but 
am now practically well. 

“I am hoping that this letter will reach you, as I am 
sending it with a comrade who is going to Belgium. - Here 
in Russia foreign mail is not so easily despatched. Please 
remember me to all of my Philadelphia friends. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Hans HIMMER. 

“P. S—We celebrate also here great triumphs with our 
instruments (made in Essen, Germany) !” 





Albert Spalding Aids the Italians. 





Society turned out in full force on the evening of August 
27 to hear Albert Spalding, the American violinist, in a 
concert given in the Seabright Tennis Club, the proceeds 
of which were donated to the Italian wounded in the 
American Convalescent Hospital, in Florence, Italy. The 
concert was one of the most artistic ever given in that sec- 
tion of the Jersey Coast and attracted much attention all 
along the shore. Mr. Spalding turned over to the fund in 
the neighborhood of $800. 

Long before the hour for the concert to start the club 
room was crowded, and many chairs had to be placed in 
the small balconies on the sides of the room. His first 
number on the program was “La Folia,” by Corelli; this 
was followed by Handel’s tuneful sonata in D. The second 
number was the first movement of the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo in D. The third group consisted of two Hungarian 
dances by Brahms and arranged for the violin by Joachim. 
The last number in this group was “Alabama,” taken 
from negro and plantation melodies. This number proved 
a distinct novelty and won tremendous applause. For his 
last group Mr. Spalding chose the ever popular prize song 
from the “Meistersinger,” by Wagner, and finished his 
program with the Vieuxtemps ballade and polonaise. At 
the conclusion he had to play a number of encores. 


Among those onthe list of patronesses were: Mrs. Ed- 
ward D. Adams, Mrs. William Barbour, Mrs. Leroy Bald- 
win, Mrs. James M. Beck, Mrs. M. J. Boardman, Mrs. H. 
Betram Borden, Mrs. Ericsson Bushnell, Mrs. E. D, Chris- 








OSCAR SEAGLE 
WITH HIS SON 
JOHN. 


THE SEAGLE FAM- 
ILY AND CLASS 
AT HAGUE-ON.- 
LAKE GEORGE, 


tian, Mrs, George A. H. Churchill,’Mrs. Arthur Clark, 
Mrs, Thomas L, Clark, Mrs. W. Nelson Cromwell, Mrs. 
Arthur J. Cumnock, Mrs. Casimi DéCoppel, Mrs. Ernest 
DeCoppel, Mrs. F. H. Douglas, Mrs.’ Ernest Fahnestock, 
Miss Jessie Fanshawe, Mrs. Phillips Franklin, Mrs. Charles 
D. Halsey, Mrs. W™:. H. Hamilton, Mrs. J. Horace Hard- 
ing, Mrs, Robert Hartshorne, Mrs. J. A. Haskell, Mrs. W. 
A. Jamison, Mrs, Chas. P. Kellogg, Mrs. J. Prentice Kell- 
ogg, Mrs. Ruell B. Kimball, Mrs. John J. Knox, Mrs. Rob- 
ert M. McCarter, Mrs. Thos. N. McCarter, Belle McKes- 
son, Mrs. Irving McKesson, Mrs. J. Varnum Mott, Mrs. 
Arthur Niles, Mrs. Frederick Porter, Mrs, William R. 
Potts, Mrs. Bernon Prentice, Mrs. William C. Reick, Mrs. 
Harry Riker, Mrs. James Scrymser, Mrs. Henry Seligman, 
Mrs. H. Boardman Spalding, Mrs. J. Walter Spalding, 
Mrs. Andrew Stout, Mrs. Albert Symington, Mrs. H. L. 
Thornell, Mrs. McLean Van Ingen, Mrs. Howard Walton 
and Mrs, W. Gill Wylie. 





Emmy Destinn’s Concert Tour. 


Emmy Destinn, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and one of the leading living sopranos, is due 
to arrive in America about the middle of September. She 
will immediately start upon her long concert tour, which 
has recently been completed under the personal manage- 
ment of Ottokar Bartik. 

Mme. Destinn will begin her tour October 3 in San 
Francisco, Cal., where she will be heard at the music fes- 
tival of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. With 
an orchestra of 250 members and a chorus of a thousand 
voices in addition to so distinguished a singer, this prom- 
ises to be one of the big events of the Exposition. Mme. 
Destinn will sing Verdi’s “Requiem.” 

After a month spent in singing on the Pacific Coast, she 
will go to Colorado, Texas and Louisiana, where she will 
also fulfill many other concert dates. 

During the latter part of November, she will appear 
three times with orchestra and in her own recital in New 
York. Concerts will also be given in Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and in various New England cities. 
Later in December, Mme. Destinn will go to the Middle 
West, where she will be heard in many concert engage- 
ments including an appearance in Chicago. On her re- 
turn to New York, she will appear in ten Eastern cities. 

Mme. Destinn will use the Steinway piano, 
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DETROIT NEWS. 


Detroit, Mich., September 4, 1915. 

The quiet that usually characterizes the musical world 
in Detroit during the summer months is gradually disap- 
pearing: Conservatories and, private teachers, musical 
managers and organizations aré making their various an- 
nouncements and promises for the coming season. Now 
that the city’s population is fast approaching the million 
mark and its commercial activity is celebrated, it is to be 
hoped that she will keep pace musically with other cities 
of the same size. At present the concert season presents 
a brilliant outlook. 

The Orchestral Association, through its manager, Dr. 
Newton J. Corey, announces six orchestral concerts, one 
each by the Boston, Philadelphia, New York and New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, and two by the 
Chicago. Ernest Schelling, pianist, and Albert Spalding, 
violinist, are to be the soloists of the series. The concerts 
will be given in the Arcadia, which has been remodeled for 
a concert hall. 

The Philharmonic Course, under the management of 
James E. DeVoe, is a better one than ever. The artists 
announced are Mme. Schumann-Heink, Edmond Clement, 
Geraldine Farrar, Mischa Elman, Mary Garden, Harold 
Bauer, Pablo Casals, Frances Ingram, Anna Case and 
Frieda Hempel. Mr. DeVoe also announces a season of 
grand opera by the company organized by Max Rabinoff, 
which will include Anna Pavlowa. Auber’s “Dumb Girl 
of Portici” will be revived by this company because of the 
opportunity it gives Pavlowa. 

Mr. and Mrs, Schlotman and Mrs. Messimer, who gave 
a most delightful series of concerts last season in the Hotel 
Statler, will give a similar one this season; their arrange- 
ments, however, are not yet completed. 

The Orpheus Club (male chorus), under the direction of 
Charles Frederic Morse, will give its usual number of con- 
certs to its sustaining members and in addition will fill a 
number of out of town engagements. Mr. Morse will also 
give a series of concerts in the Hotel Ponchartrain. 

The Tuesday Musicale will hold all its concerts this year 
in the Hotel Statler. There will be the ten morning concerts 
under the direction of an able program committee, of 
which Josephine Swickard Smith is the chairman. There 
will be two or more artist concerts, for one of which the 
Kneisel Quartet has been engaged. 

The many friends of Marie von Essen, contralto, whose 
recent successes have been noticed in the MusicaL Courier, 
have been much interested in heariag of her progress. Her 
early training was obtained under the tuition of Samuel I. 
Slade, of this city, and for a number of years she has been 
a favorite church and concert singer. She was a member 
of the Tuesday Musicale and one of the favorite soloists, 
her beautiful voice and charming personality winning her 








many admirers. Her future will be observed with in- 
terest. tM. Si 
Spearfish Spearing. 
Spearfish, S. Dak., September 1, 1915. 


To the Musical Courier: 

In the Musicat Courier of June 30 we read with unusual 
interest an article under the caption “Spearfish Thirtieth 
Annual Commencement.” 

It was with no little surprise and with considerable feel- 
ing that Spearfish musicians who are quite familiar with 
the facts have commented ‘upon that article, which is vir- 
tually nothing short of an advertisement designed to im- 
press upon an unsuspecting musical world the “very evi- 
dent ability” the “unquestioned caliber” and the “unquali- 
fied success” of Vaughan Dabney Cahill, the “master” in 
the conductor’s stand. The article is then signed by V. 
D. C. 

The audacity of V. D. C. is astonishing, and the appear- 
ance of such an egotistical article in your columns can 
only be accounted for by your keen sense of humor, and 
you may have even anticipated a smile of derision from the 
“wise” and a wail of dismay from V, D, Cahill, who doubt- 
less did not expect to have his initials appended to the 
printed article. 

However, it seems only fair to the readers of the Must- 
cAL Courier, as well as to the Spearfish State Normal 
School that the erroneous statements given by the self- 
esteemed and ambitious Mr. V. D. C. be considerably dis- 
counted by a few well understood facts. 

it is not the writer’s wish to minimize the ability of Mr. 
Cahill as a musician, nor for that matter his work with 
the students of the school. He is on the contrary an ex- 
cellent musician, although nothing unusual as a conductor 
or as a dramatist, and moreover, when he assumes credit 
for himself which rightfully belongs to others, it is no 
more than just to call attention to the fact. 

One instance of this has come under the writer’s per- 
sonal observation, and having been present at most of the 
rehearsals and having seen the conditions and knowing the 
facts, he can speak with some assurance of accuracy. In 
this instance, namely the opera “Martha,” the cast of prin- 
cipal characters was composed almost entirely of the tal- 





ented members of the school’s faculty, all of them being 
musicians of unusual ability and culture. Some are good 
dramatists, experienced musical directors and stage man- 
agers. Now, as a matter of fact, the interpretation of 
both the plot and the characters as well as the acting fell 
largely upon the principals themselves, who also conducted 
their own special rehearsals; and to that fact and to those 
principals was due the largest portion of the credit. 

This they did out of pure loyalty to their school in an 
cffort to sustain its excellent reputation and make the opera 
a success in spite of exasperating conditions, and it truly 
was a success above the most sanguine expectations of 
both the players and the enthusiastic audience; but if the 
audience ever expressed itself as having “no doubt left in 
its mind as to the caliber of the man at the conductor’s 
stand,” the same has escaped the writer’s attenticn. 

The opera was worthy as V. D. C., puts it, to be “a last- 
ing monument to the man whose untiring efforts have been 
crowned with so great a success,” but it must be observed 
that a “lasting monument” built by one’s own self is ex- 
ceédingly transparent, and the “caliber” of the man within 
is all too apparent. 

It is hoped that you may be able to find space in your 
columns to correct the false impressions which may have 
been created by the aforesaid article. 

Respectfully, 
D. DonaALp PLuMs. 





Sulli Pupil Heard at Labor Temple. 


On Sunday, September 5, at the Labor Temple, Four- 
teenth street and Second avenue, New York, where Gior- 
gio M. Sulli is the musical director, Mrs. Hans Feil sang 





MRS. 
Pupil of Giorgio M. 


HANS FEIL, 
Sulli. 


“Eye Hath Not Seen,” from Gaul’s 
a deep impression on the large audience. 
though a young singer, has 
Normal Park Methodist Church in Chicago, and lately of 
the Westport Avenue Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, 
Mo. She is also well known in many cities of Missouri 
as a concert singer of merit. 

Wishing to perfect herself as a vocalist she came to 
New York and placed herself under the direction of 
Giorgio M. Sulli, whose studios are at 1425 Broadway, in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building. Mr. Sulli is de- 
lighted with the daily improvement of her voice and has 
found that Mrs. Feil has also the qualities that make a 
grand opera mezzo-soprano. Mrs. Feil, by constant study, 
is endeavoring to meet the expectations of her teacher 


“Holy City,” creating 
Mrs. Feil, al- 
held positions as soloist of the 





Evelyn Starr Gives Recital in Camden, Me. 


Evelyn Starr, the young violinist, recently played the 
following numbers at a soiree given by Mrs. Curtis, of 
New York, at Camden, Me: “La Folia,” Corelli; “Liebes- 
freud,” Kreisler; “Gavotte,” Mozart-Auer: “Suite in Alter 
Form,” Zimbalist; “Poem,” Fibich; “Minuette,” Beetho- 
ven; “Oriental,” Cui; “Perpetuum Mobile,” Cui. 

From Camden Miss Starr journeyed to Halifax to play 
at a fete at the Government House, on August 18. Re- 
garding this occasion, the Halifax Herald said: “Miss 


Starr gave fresh proof of her complete mastery of that 
subtlest of musical instruments, the and further 
declares that “a future full of honors has been predicted 
for her.” 

On August 19 Miss Starr played in Liverpool, on August 


violin,” 


20 at Shelburne, on August 21 at Lockport, on August 24 
at Bridgewater, on August 26 at Lunenburg, and on Au- 
gust 27 at Chester. Miss Starr is enthusiastic over the 


“You know the south shore of Nova Scotia is most 
she wrote to a friend; “there are wonderful 
We went when possible, 


trip. 
beautiful,” 
harbors and waterways. 
town to the next by motor boat 
great fun playing in those little towns, and I think I could 
almost write a book on our funny experiences.” 

Miss Starr's programs in these various towns were made 
up of works by Handel, Kreisler, Couperin-Press, Men- 
Fibich, Hubay, Lalo, Zimbalist, Dvorak, 
3rahms, Chopin and Schumann. The Bridgewater Bulletin 
spoke of her appearance as being a delightful occasion and 
further stated: “Her technic is wonderfully clever and the 


from one 


-and the sailing! It was 


delssohn, Gossec, 


tone she succeeds in producing is rich, full and resonant 
She interprets the masters with rare intelligence, and her 
playing often displays bits of originality which lend an 


additional charm to the performance.” 

Miss Starr has been working hard all summer, 
ing for her season which promises to be a busy one. In 
the latter part of October she will play in 
Massey Hall. Her success at Camden, Me., 
two private engagements, in Cincinnati and the 
in Philadelphia. 


prepar- 


Tore nto, in 
brought her 


one other 





Edith Taylor Thomson Is in New York City. 





Edith Taylor Thomson, the Pittsburgh impresario, is in 
New York for the purpose of completing arrangements fot 
the Schenley series of concerts which is given during the 
season at the Hotel Schenley, 
is the manager. Her roster of artists includes su 
as Mme. Gadski, Antonio Scotti, John McCormack, M-ne 


Schumann-Heink, Zimbalist, and other notables 


YAM GRIFFITH 


of FLORENCE MACBETH, 
other prominent Artists 


318 WEST 82n ST., NEW YORK CITY 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


— TENOR 
Akron Ohio 
_Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Pittsburgh, and of which she 


*h names 








Donna Coloratura, and 


Teac = rs 


Prima 
and 


Teacher 


Schuyler 85 





Ellmer Zoller 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST with Mme. Olive Fremstad 
Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and 55th St., New York. Phone, Circle 1066. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Serra 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 


A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Will reopen his New York studio, 33 West 
67th Street 


ON OCTOBER FIRST 


wat DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 


Western Representative, Iris Pendleton, Wichita, Kan. 
Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Elien Keller 


VIOLINIST 
In America Season 1915-16. NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 
York, and having 


SAPIO ==: 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1915-1916 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Always and onl d 51 BROADV 
ways and only under Chas. L. Wagner 14 a vome™ 


personal management of 
Steinway Piano Used 




















Formerly Con- 
ductor Metropoli- 
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Marquis de Trabadelo 


4, rue Marbeut, Paris 


Jean Ver imine as 


New Yo 


won S WY AY NE 
WAGER for Publio 
—— Appearances 


Teaching in New York This Season. Studio: 326 W. goth St. 


MARTINUS SIEVEKING Pianist 


INSTRUCTION BY A NEW METHOD. 
Pupils limited. Results guaranteed. 
36, rue Theophile Gautier, Paris, XVI. 


REGINAde SALES “eres ccrmee” 


Now Located in New a - Paris 
WILL TEACH ALL ‘SUMMER IN NEW Y ORK. 
Voices tried Tuesday afternoons by appointment, free of charge. 
Studio: 701-702 Carnegie Hall. Phone, Circle 13g0. 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


9 rue de Chaillot, og France 


(Champs Elysées 
LANGUAGE. ART, MUSIC 


Until War Is Over ae chool, New York City. 
37 MADISON AVENUE 


L.d AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


| Address: 30 Ave. Kleber Paris 









































Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 











ANDRE TOURRET “Vicumse™" 
(By Courtesy of Senator and Mrs. Wm. A. Clark) 


To Tour America in conjunction with 


CAMILLE DECREUS °*? Pianist" 





Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


AMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


AVENUE NIEL ARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, 8 West a Street 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 


VON STEIN ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC 


“The Pacific Coast’s Great Conservatory of Music” 
826-828 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


























Unexcelled tuition and study advantages 
for the serious student of music 


Special Summer Normal Course for Teachers 














PAUL 


DRAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE INTERPRETATION OF SONG 








Personal address: 24 East s7th Street 
Phone: Plaza 8645 


For concerts, recitals, etc., address: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall New York 











Hamlin Fond of Golf. 


George Hamlin, the noted tenor of the Chicago Opera 
Company, who has spent the summer months in California, 








GEORGE HAMLIN. 


dividing his time between numerous engagements and ath- 
letic recreation is here pictured after a successful round 
of golf. 





Another Demonstration of 
Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s Excellent 
Method of Teaching Vocal Music. 


On Tuesday evening, August 31, Mme. Haggerty-Snell 
presented E. J. Dibble in a song recital, assisted by Helen 
Diers, whistler, and Bertha Delight Beckwith, reader. 

Mr. Dibble began studying with Mme. Haggerty-Snell 
last April. He was said to be tone deaf at that time and 
had very little voice that stuck in his throat when- 
ever he tried to use it in speech. It was difficult for 
those who heard him at this recital to believe this, for 
his intonation is good and only once or twice did he vary 
from the pitch. His tones are musical and of pleasing 
quality, his enunciation perfectly understandable. He 
possesses a high baritone voice, and continued study prom- 
ises to do a great deal for him. 

He sang three groups (eleven songs), greatly pleasing 
the large audience, who showed appreciation by bestow- 
ing liberal applause. Helen Diers and Bertha Delight 
Beckwith aided materially in the success of this recital. 

Vivian C. Sanford sustained her reputation as an ac- 
companist “par excellence.” All singers know what a 
great help a good accompanist is; Mme. Sanford’s artistic 
performance was strongly in evidence. 

Mrs. Haggerty-Snell has accomplished wonderful work in 
her studio. She has opened the ears of the tone deaf, de- 
veloped beautiful voices from almost nothing, and reju- 
venated aged men and women until they sang with a fresh- 
ness and beauty unbelievable. 

Much to the delight of those present Mme. Haggerty- 
Snell contributed three songs, closing with the ever popu- 

r “Coming Through the Rye.” After the recital refresh- 
ments were served. 








Emilio Agramonte, Jr., Opens Studio. 


Emilio Agramonte, Jr., vocal teacher, will open his studio 
for this season, 1915-1916, on September 15, at 260 West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York. 

His father, with whom he studied, was a resident of 
New York for over forty years and enjoyed an excellent 
reputation as musical director, accompanist and _ vocal 
teacher. Many of his former pupils are today great artists 
in the musical world. 

Mr. Agramonte began the study of piano at an early 
age under Nunez Desvemine and Harriette C. Cady, and 
later studied vocal art under his father. 

Mr. Agramonte, who has filled positions in many New 
York and Brooklyn churches, is the possessor of a tenor 


voice of wide range and rare beauty. He is a graduate 
of Columbia University, a good linguist, and makes a spe- 
cialty of teaching diction in singing. 





Roderick Benton  ramgee Studio Work. 


Roderick Benton, the New We tenor, has been conduct- © 


ing a successful summer school in Oswego, N. Y., in ad- 
dition to appearing at several concerts. Finding that so 
large a number of pupils requested his return to New 
York, Mr. Benton has arranged to reopen his studio at 
154 West Seventy-second street on September 10. 

Mr. Benton is himself a hard student and in addition to 
his own labors last season did considerable coaching with 
Herbert Witherspoon, bass, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Mr. Benton is considering giving a recital in New York 
this season, his appearances heretofore having been con- 
fined to places other than the metropolis. 





Mr. and Mrs. Schofield in Joint Recital. 





Edgar Schofield has returned to New York to resume 
his duties as baritone soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
With Mrs. Schofield, Enrichetta Onelli, he has been sum- 
mering at the Maplewood Hotel, Maplewood, in the White 
Mountains. There, on the first Sunday in August, this 
artistic couple was heard in recital. En route to Maple- 
wood in July they stopped at Plymouth, Mass., where in 
concert they duplicated the successes they had last winter, 
when singing Mephistopheles and Marguerite in the Ply- 
mouth Choral Society’s performance of “Faust.” 

A recent. engagement secured for the popular baritone 
by his representatives, the Musicians’ Concert Management, 
is a joint recital with Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist, be- 
fore the members of the Twentieth Century Club in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on February 29 next. 





Barstow-Davidson Joint Recital. 





On Tuesday evening, November 9, Vera Barstow, the 
American violinist, will give a recital with Rebecca David- 
son, the pianist, at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh. 


Charles BOWES: iinctccction 


NOW IN NEW YORK 
|_ 601 MADISON AVENUE Phone 5834 Plaza 


MARGARET HARRISON 222° 


15 EAST tots STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Stuyvesant 2927 
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(Covent Garden) 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


BLANCHE GOODE Pumst 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
Address: JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Also a few Pupils 
FRANCIS ROGERS »:5:52* 
4 Management. 


BARITONE LOUDON CHARLTON 
Recital, Oratorio, Concert Carnegie Hall 


Nexnder 3. OCE 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management, Foster & David, soo Fifth Avenue ~- - New York 














LILLIAN 


SHERWOOD NEWKIR 


Special attention to tone producti 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bide. es New York. 


Voice Culture 
Italian Method 








Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
sKR EC 7 Om SOPRAN 
D’ SOPRANO 
a CONCERT RECITAL 
E Management hd Miss ANNIE varEens 

1425 Broadway $3 New York 
WILLIAM TENOR 
Soloi 
Worcester 
Festival 
Personal Address: 61 Hamilton Place New York 
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Fort Worth Musical Notes. 


Fort Worth, Texas, August 31, 1915. 

With the coming of September and the consequent open- 
ing of colleges, studios and clubs, musical affairs in gen- 
eral are taking on new activity and we are promised an 
interesting season. The Harmony Club, which holds the 
position of pioneer in the concert work of the city has, 
as usual, announced a splendid course, The series will 
open on December 2 with John McCormack giving the 
initial concert; Rudolf Ganz will give the second number 
in January, while the course will close with David Bispham 
and his company. This marks the sixth year of the Har- 
mony Club’s concert work and the public of Fort Worth 
is greatly indebted to this band of women who have 
worked untiringly in the face of many difficulties to give 
the city each year a series of splendid attractions. The 
chief difficulty facing the ladies at present is the lack of a 
suitable auditorium of sufficient seating capacity, but with 
the increasing demand for such a building—a demand 
created largely by the work of our musical organizations— 
it is hoped this will in time be eliminated. The committee 
in charge of this work is the same as for the past year— 
Mrs. T. H. Wear, business manager ;.Mrs. A. L. Shuman, 
assistant, and Mrs. J. F. Lyons, the club’s president. 

The Harmony Club opens its regular season on Sep- 
tember 15 and an interesting year’s work is planned by 
the Year Book committee, consisting of Mrs. E. Clyde 
Whitlock, Mrs. W: C. Bryant and Mrs. F. B. Lary. The 
classic composers of Scandinavia, Russia, Germany and 
France will be given special study by the piano and voice 
departments, while the choral department, continuing its 
splendid work under the capable directorship of Carl 
Venth, will be heard in such works as “The Blessed Damo- 
zel” (Debussy), “The Flight Into Egypt” (Bruch), “Ave 
Maria” (Brahms), “Undine” (Harriet Ware), and “The 
Highwayman” (Deems Taylor). 

The regular concerts of the club will be given as fol- 
lows: Fort Worth composers’ program in November, an- 
nual sacred concert in December, matinee musicale in 
February, and annual spring concert in May. During the 
season the club’s president, Mrs. J. F. Lyons, will give a 
number of opera talks, the operas to be thus presented 
being Wagner’s “Ring Cycle” and the modern operas 
“L’Amore die Tre Re” (Montemezzi), “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” (Strauss), “L’Oracolo” (Leoni) and “Boris Godou- 
noff” (Moussorgsky). The exceedingly democratic spirit 
of this club is shown in the fact that all of these events 
are open to the public without charge. A special students’ 
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ROSINA VAN DYK 


SOPRANO 


of the Metropolitan Opera Compare 
Available tor Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, 








Witek-Malkin Trio 


Joseph Malkin, Cello 
Direction Max 0. Kunze, Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 











LOUIS SIEGEL 


VIOLINIST 


En tour with Mary Garden in Octob 
and December. 

R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 
New York City 
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Mark Hambourg 
Russian Pianist 
Season 1915-16 in America 
Now Booking 
Management: Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Knabe Piano Used 














department will be inaugurated this. year under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. W. B. Tyer, Mrs. H. L. Rudmose and Allee 
Dyer. 

Texas WomAN’s COLLEGE. 


‘Texas Woman’s College- will open its season on Septem- 
ber 8. The new head of the piano department is Sam 
Trimmer, of New York, who comes to Fort Worth with 
high recommendations. -Mr, Trimmer is a graduate of 
the New England Conservatory and also an honor gradu- 
ate of the New York School of Applied Music, and has 
had much experience in concert work. We look forward 
with interest to his initial recital on September 7, a re- 
view of which will be given in the MusicaL Courier. 
Car! Venth will again serve as dean of the conservatory 
and Andrew Hemphill will have charge of the voice de- 
partment. 


Texas CHRISTIAN University Facutty CHANGES. 


Texas Christian University will have as director of the 
fine arts department Fred M. Cahoon, who served so capa- 
bly last season. Guy Richardson Pitner will be the asso- 
ciate director and head of piano department. Mr. Pit- 


MRS. J. F. LYONS, 
President Harmony Club of Fort Worth. 

ner is one of the best known piano teachers in Fort Worth 
and is sure to succeed in this new capacity. He has spent 
the summer in Chicago studying with Howard Wells. 
Other new teachers in the piano department will be Lewis 
Casperson and Aline Wilson, both of whom come highly 
recommended. Mr. Casperson is a graduate of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory and Miss Wilson is a pupil of Joseffy, 
having also been associated with him as assistant teacher. 
The work of the voice department will again be in the 
capable hands of Mrs. Fred M. Cahoon, who will be as- 
sisted by Thomas Hamilton, of Chicago. Mr. Hamilton 
is a MacBurney pupil and also a graduate of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory. 


Fort Worth SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra Association an- 
nounces that a series of at least six concerts and possibly 
more will be given by the Fort Worth Symphony Orches- 
tra under the direction of Carl Venth. The concerts will 
begin October 17. Rehearsals will be begun early in Sep- 
tember. This will be the third season for the orchestra 
and the directors and public in general are highly pleased 
with the progress made and the unqualified success of the 
venture. The concerts are given free to the public, the 
expenses being met by popular subscription. The same 
general plan will be pursued this season. The success has 
been made possible by a most splendid spirit of coopera- 
tion on the part of the musicians, director and the board 
of managers. This board consists of Ben J. Tillar, presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. F. Lyons, vice-president; A. W. Grant, sec- 
retary; R. E. Harding, treasurer; Sam S. Losh, George 
E. Simpson, Mrs. Leon Gross and Rabbi George Fox. 


Sam S. LosH To Give “THE CRUSADERS.” 


An interesting announcement is made by Sam S. Losh 
that he will begin work with his chorus early in Septem- 
ber on the romantic religious oratorio, “The Crusaders,” 
by Niels W. Gade. The production will be given in No- 
vember. This chorus will be remembered for its splendid 
work of last season in Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” under the 
direction and management of Mr. Losh. The chorus will 
be known this season as the Apollo Chorus and will be 
open to all capable singers. There are no membership 




























































Margaret George 


CANADIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Just Returned from Operatic Successes in Italy. 
Management: Tuomas Georce, Box 742, Station F, Toronto, Can. 


MAY MUKLE ‘cust 


Address tor San Mateo, Calif. 


ronnc LARRABEE 


FOSTER & DAVID, 600 Fifth Ave.. New York ia America Season 1915-16 
CONTRALTO 


ANNA BAUGHER wots ii 


Management, FOSTER & FOSTER, 25 West 42nd St., New York 


HAROLD HENRY 


AMERICAN PIANIST 426 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2514 Emerson Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


nooeeT MAITLAND 


(Bass-Baritone) 
“A Revelation for purity of Diction and deur of le.”— 
London Daily Telegraph. = _— 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 


ITINERARY 
August 15.—Willow Grove Park, Pa., 
for 29 consecutive days. 


September 13.—Pittsburgh Exposition, 
for two or more weeks. 
Office: 1 W. 34th St. Tel. 6128 Greeley 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, iske 
O’Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in cpera and church work. 
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PIANIST 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN 


PIANIST 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


VIOLINIST 


Exclusive oapgement, S. E. MACMILLEN, 618 Candler Bidg. 
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CAROLL BADHAM PREYER 


TEACHER OF SINGING—Italian Method (Lamperti diploma) 
Studio: 27 West 67th Street Tel. Columbus 1123 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1 ss-16 
Personal Address: 414 West 21st _ York 
hone. 9028 Morningside. Studio: 603-4 ge Hall, N. Y. 


T | [ BASS - BARITONE 
wu Fail | With Metropolitan Opera 
Management : The Wolfsohn 
usical Bureau, | West 34th 
Street, New York. 
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Metropolitan Opera Available tor Concert and Oratorio 
Address: M g at, Woll Musical Bureau 
i West 34th Street - - New York 
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Concert--Resital--Oratorio 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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SOPRANO 


223 Mathilda St. Apt. & Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CONTRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St, New York 


Florence Hinkle 


: SOPRANO :: 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
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NOW IN AMERICA 


Address, 339 West 23rd Street 
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Available for Concerts, Musicales 
Recitals and Festivals 





European Address: 68 rue de !’Aurora, Bruxelles, Belgium 
American Address: 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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fees. Mr. Losh has unusual ideas as to the management 
of choral societies which have proven remarkably success- 
ful thus far. Using as a nucleus his large choir, he has 
gathered together a band of singers which has given us 
some splendid productions. 


Music TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL TO OPEN SEPTEMBER 
20. 


Carl Beutel, who has been for several years dean of 
music of the Texas Christian University will open the 
Fort Worth Music Teachers’ Training School on Septem- 
ber 20. Mr. Beutel states in an interesting booklet that 
the object of his school is to adequately prepare young 
men and women for the teaching profession. Mr. Beutel’s 
own work as a successful teacher and pianist renders him 
especially suited for this work and the school promises 
to fill a long felt want. Mr. Beutel has spent the summer 
on the Pacific Coast and will return shortly. 


NOTES, 


Frank C. Agar, baritone, has spent the summer at his 
home in Warren, Pa., and at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Rrooks Morris, with Mrs. Morris, has spent the summer 
in study with the noted violinist, Theodore Spiering. 
Edwin A. Shafer, who is remembered as director of the 
piano department of Polytechnic College two years ago, 
will return to Fort Worth from a summer in New York 
to open a studio in the Continental Bank Building. 
Ernest Croft, pianist, has issued an artistic booklet an- 
nouncing the fall opening of his studios. He will be as- 
sisted by Margaret Hensley. bo Mok. 





The Rothwells at Boothbay Harbor. 


The accompanying snapshot was taken at the summer 
home of Walter Henry Rothwell in West Boothbay Har- 

















MR. AND MRS. WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL AT WEST 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME, 


bor, Me. Mr. Rothwell will open his New York studio on 
September 15. 





Eight Little Piano Pieces by Carl Hahn. 


Thos. Goggan & Brother, music publishers of Galveston, 
Tex., have recently published eight little piano pieces com- 
posed for juvenile pianists and music students, by Carl 
Hahn. The names of the compositions are: “San Jose” 
(The Old Mission), “The Jolly Friar,” “At the White 
Mill,” “The Dusty Miller,” “Boating on the Comal,” “Blue 
Bonnets,” “The Cock Fight” and “A Burro Caravan.” 

They are melodious and bright to a degree seldom found 
in modern piano music. They cannot fail to please pupil 
and teacher alike. Needless to say, a good musician like 
Carl Hahn has been able to accomplish all he wished with- 
out the least touch of vulgarity or the commonplace, and 
the little pieces are invariably well written. 

This music is written simply, but it does not descend to 
child dialect and claptrap effects. 





“Lilac Domino” on Tour. 


Andreas Dippel has made arrangements to send his pro- 
duction of “The Lilac Domino” on an extended tour 
through the principal cities of the United States as far 
west as Minneapolis and St. Paul, the season to last from 
September 23 until May 15. 


Malkin’s Cello Triumphs in New York. 


Eight leading newspapers of the metropolis united in 
praise of Joseph Malkin’s success when he appeared as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra and at 
his own recital. Special reference is made in some of the 
notices to the beautiful piano accompaniments of his 
brother, Manfred Malkin. 

New York will undoubtedly have opportunity to hear 
this cellist during this season, both as soloist and as mem- 
ber of the well known Witek-Malkin Trio. The notices 
follow: 





At the Symphony Society concert a good sized audience heard a 
program of music that was made out of Schumann’s third symphony, 
the variations that Haydn wrote as a movement for a string quartet 
on the Austrian national hymn, and Goldmark’s scherzo. The sole 
performer was Joseph Malkin, cellist. He played the con- 
certo for his instrument in D major, by Haydn. Mr. Malkin is a 
player well worth hearing, a finished and conscientious artist. He 
plays with an excellent fluent technic, with very correct intonation 
and plenty of dexterity in the bravura passages. His performance 
of the concerto was a truly artistic one, and it met with an un- 


commonly enthusiastic d stration of appl -—New York Times, 








The New York Symphony Society, directed by Walter Damrosch, 
gave its fifth Sunday concert yesterday afternoon at the New 
Theatre. The soloist was the cellist, Joseph Malkin. One does 
not look, as a rule, to Russians for the reserve and chastity of 
classicism and we were inclined, especially after the things we have 
of late suffered at the hands of the Cossack school of composition 
and interpretation, to lift an eyebrow at the idea of the Russian 
school devoting its executory powers to Haydn. Suspicion and our 
fear, however, proved to be groundless. M. Malkin’s rendering of 
the Haydn concerto for cello and orchestra was not only accom- 
plished in its mastery over technical detail, but fully worthy of 
Haydn, and that which is associated with Haydn, in its purity and 
simplicity of style, and the clearness of its dignified diction. M. 
Malkin is an artist of whom one would willingly hear more.—New 
York Telegraph. 


Mr. Malkin played so well as to make one wish he had chosen 
something more modern than Haydn’s concerto, in which he showed 
not only good taste, but a mastery of the difficult instrument that 
delighted the audience. He was recalled half a dozen times, but 
firmly declined to play again.—New York Herald. 





_ Joseph Malkin, the Russian cellist, who has previously appeared 
with the New York Symphony and at a Sunday night concert at the 
Manhattan Opera House, gave a recital by himself last night at 
Mendelssohn Hall. He played a Saint-Saéns concerto, for which his 
accompanist played a piano arrangement of the orchestral parts; 
a sonata by Locatelli which disclosed many of Mr. Malkin’s most 
pleasing qualities as an artist; an arrangement of a Chopin nocturne, 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” and several other shorter numbers. 

Mr. Malkin is an artist whose playing can give much pleasure 
and he is a welcome addition to the list of those who have come 
to this country to provide musical entertainment. His tone is deep, 
true and sympathetic, and his technical ability bles him to per- 
form feats of legerdemain on his instrument. He avoids, to a large 
extent, the fault of the average cellist, a tendency toward senti- 
mentality.——-New York Times. 





Applause that came from the heart greeted Joseph Malkin, the 
Russian cellist, om his first appearance here at Mendelssohn Hall 
last night. He was accompanied at the piano by his brother, Man- 
fred Malkin, and two more interesting artists have not been heard 
in New York this season. 

There are many lovers of music who find little to praise in the 
cello, but there were no lukewarm listeners in the large audience 
last night. Mr. Malkin plays the cello as a great artist plays the 
violin, and gets out of it all of those delicate effects that come 
only from perfect technic and faultless taste. Those who hear him 
feel that he has mastered all of the obstinate traits of the cello 
and has reached the limit of the instrument's possibilities. His audi- 
ence, in its warmth of applause, told him that New York joins in 
the praise he has received in other parts of the world.—New York 
Telegram, 


Joseph Malkin, the cellist, gave a recital at Mendelssohn Hall last 
night. He was assisted at the piano by Manfred Malkin. The pro- 
gram consisted of a Saint-Saéns concerto, a Locatelli sonata, Bruch’s 
“Kol Nidrei,” and compositions by Sulzer, Schubert, Chopin and 
Popper. The audience applauded Mr. Malkin warmly and not with- 
out reason. His technic and his tone were good. His accompanist 
deserves a word of praise.—New York World. 





Joseph Malkin, the Russian cellist, who recently appeared at the 
New Theatre with the New York Symphony Orchestra, gave a re- 
cital last night in Mendelssohn Hall before a good sized audience. 
Mr. Malkin opened his program by playing Saint-Saéns’ concerto 
for cello, a composition that gave him a chance to display the facility 
of his technic and followed it up by Locatelli’s sonata, which he 
played with admirable understanding. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were Sulzer’s “Sarabande,” Francis Schubert’s “L’Abeille,” 
and Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei.” In all his selections Mr. Malkin showed 
himself to be an artist of fine powers, and one whose efforts were 
abundantly appreciated by his audience.—New York Tribune. 





Joseph Malkin, the Russian cellist, has captivated opera goers 
today with his remarkable playing on the occasion of his American 
debut at the Manhattan Opera House concert. Gerville-Reache, Gil- 
bert and other favorite singers were on the program. The most 
important feature of the concert, however, was the debut of M. 
Malkin. He is an artist of striking personal appearance, The re- 
ception accorded to M. Malkin was warm and would doubtless have 
been warmer still if the new cellist had played a more popular work 
than Saint-Saéns’ concerto in A minor. Though admirably calcu- 
lated to display the uncommon technical skill and agreeable tone of 
Mr. Malkin, the concerto has not much genuine beauty to commend 
it to the general public—New York Journal. 





Joseph Malkin, a Russian cellist, who had been heard here in 
larger concerts, gave a recital in Mendelssohn Hall last evening. 
His playing stood well the severe test of the more intimate sur- 
roundings. His tone is varied and expressive. He has ample technic 
and he shows a fine grasp of the musical structure of the pieces 
he plays. Mr. Malkin was at home both in the broader style of 
the more pretentious compositions and in the smaller effects of the 
little pieces. Particularly dexterous was his playing of Popper’s 
“Danse des Elfes.” An audience of good size was most enthusi- 
astic in its applause—New York Globe. (Advertisement.) 
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Samuel Gardner Possesses a Fine Guadagnini Violin. 





When Samuel Gardner became second violinist of the 
Kneisel Quartet, a New York gentleman, very musically 
inclined, purchased for him an excellent sample of the 
Guadagnini instruments. Mr. Gardner’s ‘violin was made 
by the celebrated John Baptist Guadagnini and is dated 
Turin, Italy, 1780. About the middle of the last century it 
was brought to Vuillaume in Paris, who in turn trans- 
ferred it to George Hart, of London, and later became a 
part of the fine Hawley collection. The last owner of the 
instrument was J. D. Partello, of Berlin, a member of the 
foreign service of the American Goverfiment, who delights 
in collecting violins. 

A single piece of maple forms the back of this instru- 
ment, the sides also being of the same wood. The top is 
of spruce. The varnish is a deep, brownish red in color. 
It was made when Guadagnini was sixty-nine years of age, 
and is considered by many as one of the finest violins in 
the country. 





Francis Rogers’ Fall Plans. 





On September 20 Francis Rogers, the noted American 
baritone, will reopen his studios at 115 West Fifty-third 
street, New York, for the teaching of voice. As Mr. 
Rogers is a member of the faculty of the Yale School of 
Music, New Haven, Conn., and will spend Mondays of 
each week in that city, it is advisable that those who wish 
to study with him write at once to reserve time for les- 
sons, Those desiring to study in New Haven should write 
direct to the Yale School of Music. 

Loudon Charlton is booking Mr. Rogers’ concert en- 
gagements and he reports a busy season in prospect for 
this splendid artist. 

On August 25 Mr. Rogers gave a song recital, assisted 
by Keller Cole, at the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warner Leeds, Bar Harbor, Me. The musicale followed 
a dinner given by Mr, and Mrs. Leeds in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, and was attended by many persons 
prominent in musical and social circles. 





A Spring Tour for Mrs. Peocock. 


A Pacific Coast tour for the early spring is being ar- 
ranged for the American Lieder singer, Eleanor Hazzard 
Peocock, whose California debut was made at the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Los Angeles in July. The 
Los Angeles press was lavish in its praise of this remark- 
able Lieder singer. She possesses a distinct individuality 
and her interpretations are likewise colored by a charm 
wholy individual. Her clear and musical diction and the 
refinement of her tonal quality have been commented upon 
with enthusiasm wherever she has appeared. 





Freer Songs. 


Some time ago ten songs by Eleanor Everest Freer were 
sung on a certain program in a mid-Western city, two piano 
pieces, also by her, introducing the songs. As they com- 
prise some of the best known of the works of this writer, 
who is fast becoming known as one of America’s leading 
and most original composers, these numbers are listed: 
Piano: Andante, rondo. Voice: “She Is Not Fair to Out- 


GARDNER AND HIS GUADAGNINI VIOLIN. 


ward View,” “I Have Done, Put by the Lute,” “Appari- 
tions,” “To a Dreamer,” “You,” “‘Sweet and Twenty,” 
“Portuguese Sonnet,” No. 39, “She’s Somewhere in the 
Sunlight Strong,” “To a Painter,” “How Many Times Do 
I Love Thee, Dear.” 





Somebody’s Happy. 





New York ScHoor or Music anp Arts, 
CENFRAL PARK West, Cor. Ninety-FirtH STREET, 
New York City. 

Greetings to the Musical Courier: 
This little picture shows how I am spending the sum- 
mer. “Princess” is my favorite horse and I go on some 
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RALFE LEECH STERNER ON “PRINCESS.” 


fine long rides. Swimming and tennis are also favorite 
sports of mine. In the early part of the summer I played 
in the world’s tennis tournament. It seems to me that the 
trouble with most musicians is that they do not take 
enough of the right kind of exercise. 
Most cordially yours, 
(Signed ) RALFe LEECH STERNER. 
August 22, 1915. 





Position for Band Instructor. 





The State Civil Service Commission will conduct an ex- 
amination for the position of band instructor at the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) State Institution for Feebleminded Children 
September 18. The position pays $40 a month and main- 
tenance. 











STEINWAY 





ge HE purchase 


of a Steinway 
for the homemeans 
the selection of the 
ideal piano, tone 
and workmanship 
being of first im- 
portance. 


@ It is the price of 
the Steinway 
which makes pos- 
sible its supreme 
musical qualities, 
but you will find 
that the Steinway 
costs only a trifle 
more than many 


so-called “good” 


planos. 


@ Style V, the new 
Upright, at $500, 
and Style M, the 
smallest Steinway 
Grand, at $750, 
offer a special ad- 
vantage in price. 
They embody all 
the distinct Stein- 
way features, but, 
being of reduced 
size to meet the 
requirements of 
the modern home 
or apartment, are 
offered at these 
very moderate 
prices. Both have 
mahogany cases. 





We shall be glad to send you, 
free, illustrated literature, with 
the name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you. 











STEINWAY & SONS 


STEIN WaAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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sesses a suitable slope, so that each successive row of seats 
is several inches higher than the one in front. 

The elevations are floored with gravel, and the elevation 
walls are constructed of concrete, with a few stones im- 
bedded in the surface to create a more rustic effect, while 
the steps are likewise of concrete. The seats face a band- 
stand, and here a band concert is given every evening dur- 
ing the summer months, to which no admission fee is 
charged. The seats consist of comfortably designed 
benches, and the amphitheatre has a seating capacity of 
about two thousand. 





Esperanza Garrigue Will Resume Professional Work. 


It will give the many friends and admirers of Esperanza 
Garrigue great pleasure to learn that the well known vocal 
teacher, who has been seriously ill for more than a year, 
has completely recovered and will resume her professional 
work this season. As soon as she is settled in her new 
studios, announcement will be made of the fact. 











WANTED 





BULLETIN BOARD—ONLY NEWSSTAND ON FIFTH BULLETIN BOARD TACKED ON BACK OF STAND x : 
PIANISTE, Leschetizky pupil, aged 17, 





AVENUE. FACING CAR LINE. 
Photos by F. B. Boyette. toured Europe and this country, wants to 
Two Musical Courier Displays. join Concert Party, References, Criti- 
cisms. Address “Viennese,” care Mu- 
é : SICAL CourreR, 437 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
A novel sight on Fifth avenue, New York’s famous fashionable thoroughfare, is the bulletin board shown in 





SCHOLARSHIPS in leading military- 
preparatory school offered to Baritone 
and E flat players for school band. Ad- 
dress, Band Master, The Manlius 
Schools, Manlius, N. Y. 


the picture at the left. This is the Lazarus newsstand, located at Fourteenth street and Fifth avenue. 

The picture on the right shows the bulletin board on the back of Boernstein’s newsstand at Thirty-fourth 
at the exit from the Subway. This bulletin board faces the surface car line and is passed 
by hundreds of people daily. 


street and Fourth 


avenue, 





open, a portion of which is shown in the accompanying 





This Amphitheatre Utilizes Nature. 





illustration. Overlooking Avalon Bay, upon the shore of WANTED.—Information or the address 
One of the numerous attractions of Santa Catalina’ which is located the small city of Avalon, are many hills, of Alberto Staccio. The advertiser has 
Island, which lies off the coast of Southern California, of true mountain aspect, and it is at the foot of one of information which will probably be of 


exceptional value to him, and any friend 
or acquaintance that will supply his ad- 
dress will be doing him a favor. Address 
“O. M. D.,” care Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—A woman of prominence and 
ability as «u singer to teach voice in a 
Southern girls’ college. The teacher 
must be a Protestant. An American with 
training and ability is preferred. Ad- 
dress “COLLEGE,” care MUSICAL CouRIER, 
437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





IS AVAILABLE—Young American lady 
pianist, soloist and teacher, pupil of 
Prof. Theodor Leschetizky and Marguer- 
ite Melville-Liszniewska, is available for 
school or conservatory in or near New 
York City. Absolutely proficient in 
teaching Leschetizky Method. Write 
“O. B. O.,” care MusicaL CourIER, 437 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





AN OPEN-AIR AMPHITHEATRE THAT NATURE HELPED TO BUILD. 





WANTED—The use of a studio with 
piano, for two or three days during the 
week, If necessary could arrange to use 
studio only on afternoons or mornings. 
Must be centrally located in New York 


these, in a sort of cove shaped nook, that this amphithea- 
tre is situated. Nature here has been most kind, indeed, 
for it would have been impossible for man to have scooped 
out a more perfect setting. The nook enables the seats to 
be arranged to form nearly a perfect half circle, and the 


is an 
in the 


twenty miles from the Los Angeles harbor, 


se Greek amphitheatre, constructed entirely 








Americs an UsTAV b BECH EN. Piano School 
BECKER, Director 



































Complete tical and practical course. Examu- a e : 
tion scholarships, lecture _ recitals. gradual upward slope causes them to be placed in tier upon City. Address “Studio,” care MusIcat 
ynpet oan 1ers for beginners. ddress: A i 
M a “BU RTIS, Sec’y, 114 West 72d St., N. Y. tier, in true theatre effect. Each stparste-< elevation pos- Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
conTRALTo | "1° AGRAMONTE, JR. Tenor! HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Cc R ital oO t 1 Special attention > voice a interpre- CONORETS, COACHING, INSTRUCTION. PIANISTE 
oncert ecita ratorio tation, repertoire an iction in modern languages. P t A , Sui i i 
Address: 333 Jucunda St., Pittsburgh, Pa. | Studio: 260 W. 57th St., Wednesdays and Saturdays BLANCHARD BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF.| Bids. La 
eee tute = 1915. 4 
Phone, Circle 6580. 
MARTHA S. STEELE 230""°, | pag y DORA BECKER W.R.GARDNER ci: 
2 CONTRALTO Culture 
Concert Recital Oratorio s weap Rye od » Seaieeaee Sens li. a Rocment ee: 
Address: Wight Hedden Terr ark, R. J., Tel. ‘averly. = Pittsburgh, 
neat We VIOLINIST Management: Charies Pore. 70 Fifth Ave., Hew York 
WICHITA -__ KANSAS Richard FEN O'T'T'S Baritone 





Lieut. Percy Richards 


Basso Cantante “THE MAN IN WHITE” 
Now singing at The Strand Theatre 
Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 
15 East 40th St.. New York City ‘Phone, Murray Hill 4288 
Available for Concerts. Oratorio and *‘At Homes" 


FIVE LYRICS FOR PIANO 


By HOWARD B. KEEHN 


I A Song Without Words 
Il Album Leaf 
Ill Serenata 
IV Minuet Antique, Ye Olden Times 
Vv Sarabande 
s > unt -_ 8 »od numbers for use 
é d ning. Copies can be 
secured fron sic de ae er or directly from 
e publisher, 1 ARRY Es BELLMAN, 238 WUN- 
DER STR EET, READING, PA. Price, postpaid, 


ents 








ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Per. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Helen Frances (°F TA SE: 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 
6 W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 





ee 4 School for 
Position 


535 West 147th Street 
NewYork 


P 
ax 
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¥ SOPRANO 
EKAIGHN:= 
A Pittsburgh, Pa 


Management: NATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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RUTH K. EMBLEN 


Permanent Address : 


Court Studio, wuces, W. Va., or care Musical Courier 


RANGE OF VOICE 
3 OCTAVES 





Available for Ch qua g 








CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
For Concert Booking Address 
307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Aveaue, New York 


AaGE FREDERICKS. 


VIOLINIST 
Management. Harry Culbertson, Fine Arte Bidg., Chicago, 11 

















AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 


LOS ANGELES, . CALIFORNIA 
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“| Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





























Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured inthe musical center of America for forty-four years 











NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 2 NOR’ i ‘Hi Soprano 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION R 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis Oo Management: 
The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- | om Culbertson, Fine Arts Bldg., nage 
tion in the Kio rthwest. E Bc ane oon Representativ 
| a M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, ‘Montana 
Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso | MARGARET CONTRALTO 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., | 
New York | 
| WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
MM t, The W 16. | Ww. Ir ~1W. 
| 34th St. -» New York. Personal address, St. Hubert 
0 g ’ 0 POLEMANN | Hotel, 120 W 57th St., N. Y. Phone 2365 Circle 
DIRECTOR 


Trenton Music Festival Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 
-66 East Van 


CENTRAL MUSIC HA Buren St. Chicago 


Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 

ARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
(In Summy’s Music Store.) Tele- 





uren Street, Chicago. 
phone Wabash 8740. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
Management: ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bidg,, Chicago 











JOHN Composer Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
ADAM Instruction 


Room 16, Metropolitan 


FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (200 Voices) 
a Ballentyne Just completed fourth success- 
Director ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


John J. McClellan | 
Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 

Fred C, Graham, Music Bureau 
SALT LAKE CITY. UTAH 








Management: 
McIntyre Building 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
H and EIGHTEENTH STREETS, N. W. 











Overlooking the White House, offers every co mfort 
and luxury, also a superior service. European Plan. 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager 




















Cranberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 

Artistic Piano Playing 

Tue Faetten System—— 

BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new eae Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, 
Representative of more oe. 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye. Ancorge, 
Sembrich, Risler, Vv. 





oo artiste, includ- 
ibaud, Kreisler, 
an Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 





Factory and Ofices Minth Ave., Hudson and { 3th Streets, New York 


r School of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER. Director 


Central Park West, Cor. 95th 
Dormitory for out-of-town students 


DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


45 BATH AVENUE, OCEAN GROVE, N. J. Recitals Oratorio Opera 


Walter Spry Music School 


a 














Tel. 679 Riverside 











Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Musical ) Bivectere s 


hal 





Walter Spry. Cedric W. I t, Hugo Kort Ale r Raab, Sandor Radanovits. 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


CHAPMAN GOOLD -...."". 


Address: 
Si Ww E E. Teacher of org = Fer; ae P meg - —% Clark, 
ixon, To: 


2314 Broadway New York 
Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, Geo. ronto; 
i425 } mom New York 





THE BEAUFORT 


140 West s7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 
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Mulford, Viola villette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
Fernandez, Edith Miller. 


Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
Shannah Cumming, TES Bloodgood, Florence 
Opera House Building Speciat Operatic Traintnc (IncLtupinc Action) 


moxoma 





TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 








and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin hilharmonic Orchestra and of ‘ur The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Nikisch. 1 West 34th Street New York 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers —— 
Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 


tones are ‘‘ sweet’’ 

from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear bermonics, | 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressure 


fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you | 
will be interested in a 
booklet—‘‘An Artist's 
Touch’*— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS 


Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- | 
lins. If desired, gradual 

charge accounts opened. 


Reindah] Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


No. 3 | 


MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


| 


from real pianissimo to | 


‘arity of violins whose | 


You | 


Ideal Residence 


Positions secured 


Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 
The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 
Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Pa Sig icant Caviey, direct 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


‘N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE: Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
DIRECTORS CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to Spuiontes Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal ¥ reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced ND FOR CATALOG 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments 
Public School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches 


30th SEASON-SEPTEMBER 28th, 1915 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 

















































































MUSICAL COURIER 
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| THE 
STEINWAY || ftfaecont& Harmtin 
PIANOS 
are wencponsenseanliian “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 
AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Warerooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON] 
; Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 























ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


* Manufactured by : 


JEW ETT PIANO CoO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 




















The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized Bnd 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 


today. he 
It is built to satisfy the most 


cultivated tastes 














The advantage of such a piano- is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


TOPIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. ws fain 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 32d Street 
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